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xt OBITER DICTA 
A GOSPEL-TRUE FABLE 


LOUIS B. SALOMON * 


5 per once grew up, on a plain in the land of Shinar, a city in which no two 
people spoke the same tongue. Each one had a language of his own with a 
rich vocabulary, as useless as a drinking-cup in the desert, because if you lived 
here you soon found that no matter how clearly you enunciated—even if you 
shouted till you were red and angry—you were answered only by a deprecatory 
smile and hands outspread; and though you wrote in large capital letters you 
could see that they conveyed as little to your neighbor as his absurd scrawlings 
did to you. If you wanted to borrow a handful of salt, or invite a neighbor to 
potluck, or seduce his wife, or threaten to push his face in, or call his attention 
to a poisonous serpent at his heel, or remind him that he needed a bath, you 
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* Dr. Salomon is professor of English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. The illus- 
trations for his fable are by William H. Schneider. 
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had to do a good deal of pointing and gesticulating, supplemented by noises 
indicating approval or disapproval. 

While this effectually blocked discussions about consistency, the allness of 
the all, wit vs. humor, and kindred subjects, it worked for practical business; 
and if ever you felt you just 4ad to comment on a relationship too abstract to 
be stated in terms of sticks and stones, the bystanders would simply look at 
you with puzzled curiosity, make some of their noises in an interrogative tone, 
hoping somehow to hit on a common denominator of meaning, and finally go 
their ways shaking their heads in frank acknowledgment that they had no idea 
what you were trying to tell them. And you in turn would go home to carry 
on a wordless conversation with your wife about a leaky roof or weeds in the 
garden, but never to answer such questions as whether your feeling for her 
depended more upon love, adoration, affection, or respect. 

In short, there were no misunderstandings. 

Oh, there were disagreements, of course. A woman might slam down a plate 
of tripe before her husband for the eighth successive day and have it flung, all 
hot and soggy, straight in her face; and unless she felt a positively morbid 
fondness for tripe she must have resented it—but she knew what he meant, all 
right, just as surely as if he could have told her in plain English, or Russian, or 
Aramaic: “I’m fed up with tripe.” Possibly more so. This same man, while 
taking a little mixed wine (proportions: three to one) for his stomach’s sake, 
might fall out seriously with a crony who felt that anything less than a five-to- 
one mixture was sissified; but if they ended up drinking sullenly apart it was 
not because either of them thought the other had slandered the honor of his 
grandmother or coddled subversives or doubted the existence of God. Com- 
munication-wise, it couldn't have been dreamier. 


N™ one afternoon a resident of this happy district, out for a stroll, stopped 
. to watch a neighbor pottering away near a huge pile of brick. The worker 
had already laid out a row in the shape of a rectangle and was busy building 
up a second row on top of the first, carefully buttering each brick with the 
slimy mud of the countryside, lining it up and tapping it firmly into position 
with the butt-end of his trowel. When he looked up he nodded a friendly greet- 
ing, then waved his hand in an unmistakable invitation to pitch in and help. 
The newcomer, having nothing better to do, gave a grunt of assent, whereupon 
the bricklayer with another gesture indicated a number of piles of brick stashed 
at strategic points around the perimeter of his masonry rectangle, as well as a 
liberal supply of extra trowels. Of mud there was God's plenty. What more 
could one need? In a few minutes there were two bricklayers buttering, lining 
up, tapping home; each thinking his own thoughts but refraining from com- 
ment that would obviously have been useless. And the work, of course, went 
twice as fast. 
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The new helper, in fact, soon became so absorbed in the rhythm of his 
labor that he failed to notice when a third man happened by and was also 
' quickly inveigled into lending a hand. By the time dusk forced a halt, the busy 
chink-chink-slap-clink of over a dozen workmen blended into a very pleasant 
little chorus of industry. When they stepped back to look at their handiwork 
they were genuinely astonished to see how much they had accomplished: from 
the bare earth now rose a brick wall enclosing a space perhaps fifty feet square, 
and, though it was not finished evenly along the top, it was everywhere at least 
waist-high and in some spots higher. 

The next day most of them returned to the job, some of them even accom- 
panied by friends who sociably doffed their coats and went to work, the supply 
of brick being apparently inexhaustible. What with this force and new recruits 
picked up during the day, the walls rose at a truly astonishing rate; by noon 
it was necessary to start erecting scaffolding, and the noise of the hammers at- 
tracted even more helpers. By evening of that day the project had become the 
talk—in a manner of not speaking—of the whole community. People came in 
droves to watch, and most of them lent a hand, so that even though an ever- 
increasing share of the total energy had to be spent in raising the bricks to 
working level, the top moved skyward day after day without any appreciable 
slackening. The builders got a real thrill from looking at the progress of a 
structure which no one of them could ever have undertaken by himself. 

Naturally, a prime cause for this harmonious efficiency was the absence of 
disputes. There were some irrepressible extroverts who chattered whenever they 
felt like it and even made up little songs, not always flattering, about their 
fellow-laborers; yet no one had wounded feelings or tried to interfere with 
anyone else’s freedom of gibberish. The nearest approach to a flare-up came 
when a burly citizen mamed Eben upset a bucketful of gooey mud onto 
Arphaxad, a new volunteer, some fifteen feet below. The recipient came swarm- 
ing noisily up the scaffolding, but when he noticed the way a brick in Eben’s 
beefy paw looked hardly bigger than a bar of soap Arphaxad suddenly recol- 
lected that only cuts and bruises can't be washed away. And so the work went on 
apace. 


_ THE Lorp came down to see the city and the tower, which the children 
of men builded. And the Lord, who was frankly angry, said, “This they 
begin to do: and now nothing will be restrained from them which they have 
imagined to do.” 

And the Lord bethought himself of a way to curb and punish the pride of 
the children of men. ‘Go to,” he said. ‘Let us go down, and consolidate their 
language, that they may understand one another's speech.” And it was done. 

And the whole earth was of one language, and of one speech. 
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r a bustling group around one of the stockpiles of brick, a worker who had 
paused to rest for a moment looked up at the towerlike structure. ‘Going up 
pretty fast, isn’t she?” he remarked complacently to another, who, loaded hod 
on shoulder, was about to mount the scaffolding. 


“Oh, I don’t know. Seems to me it could go a lot faster.” 

“Well, maybe, but you've gotta admit it’s going up pretty fast.”’ 

“All depends on what you mean by ‘fast.’ ”’ 

“Why, I mean fast, just like I said. What do you think I mean—slow?” 

“I know. I heard you. But where I come from they put up buildings so fast 
it makes this look like a government project.” 

“Well, if you don’t like it here—’’ but the other had already moved off, and 
there was no use trying to shout after him through the clamor of the place. 

On a plank of scaffolding forty or fifty feet above the ground, were two 
men who for some days had been operating as a team, one serving as hod- 
carrier, the other laying the brick, with the visible result that the masonry at 
their station rose higher than anywhere else. 

“I'm getting ahead of you,” said the bricklayer. “If you don't get moving 
I'll be ready for another load before you get back.” 

The other man good-humoredly shouldered his hod. “O.K., here I go 
again. I didn’t want you to think I was stepping on your heels.”’ 

The bricklayer flushed slightly. “That's a good one! You just keep ‘em 
coming and see if I complain.” 

“I wouldn't complain either if all I had to do was stay up here and lay ‘em 
out. You know how much a load of brick weighs?” 

“Now, let's be fair. You agreed to this the same as I did. It’s not my fault 
you happen to be stronger and I have a knack for the skilled work. That's just 
the way things are.” 

The other man lowered his hod slowly, portentously. ‘Just a minute,” he 
said. ““What was that crack about the skilled work?” 

“That's what I said. I admit I couldn’t do as much carrying as you do. I 
just want you to be fair.” 

“Fair—that’s just what I want you to be! You think a man can carry a hod 
just any old way? Why, I've seen men—” 

“Don't make me laugh. I'm talking about skill, real skill, not just a strong 
back and enough sense not to fall off the planks.” 

“Is that so! Well, I'm going to show you a little skill right now so you'll 
know what it is.” 

“Look out, now. Don’t you push me! Look out, or I'll—” 

A scuffle. A scream. A crunching thud. The bricklayer stared down in 


consternation as men started running toward the body below. It was the first 
blood of the enterprise. 
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1 prea agreed to suspend work for the rest of the day because of the 
tragedy, but actually building operations remained at a standstill for several 
days, because by nightfall an argument over whether to call the occurrence an 
accident or use a harsher word had drawn in practically everyone except the 
conscience-stricken hod-carrier, and even threatened to split the community 
permanently into irreconcilable factions. Only the persuasive tongue and tireless 
efforts of the originator of the enterprise finally succeeded in drawing together 
a mass meeting, at the building site and with himself presiding, at which he 
steered through a resolution pledging renewed loyalty and cooperation in 
prosecuting the task so gloriously begun and so unfortunately interrupted. 

“My good friends,” he said after the motion had been overwhelmingly 
carried, “I want to thank you for your unselfish devotion and give you my 
personal assurance that I will keep supplies moving when and where needed, 
until the last brick has been laid to complete this monument—which, as the 
tallest man-made structure in the world, will be a credit to our community and 
attract everyone's attention to the livest, most wide-awake, fastest-growing, 
biggest little town in all Shinar.” 

There was a scattering of applause, together with a restless stir and mutter. 
An elderly, prosperous-looking man in the back rose to his feet. 

“Did I understand you to say, sir,” he inquired, “that this building is just 
a monument?” 

The chairman smiled ingratiatingly. “I'd hardly say just a monument, sir. 
Surely a monument means a great deal, a symbol of —” 

“I'm sure it means a great deal to you. But I’m a practical man, and I've 
assumed all along that the structure when finished would serve a practical 
purpose. It was only with that understanding that I put in my time working 
on this project of yours, and frankly, sir, I feel I've been taken in.” 

“That goes for me too!’’ exclaimed a martial voice near the front. “It 
never occurred to me for a moment that this wasn’t a watchtower and a fortress. 
Why, properly armed and provisioned it could command the countryside for 
miles around and give us just the edge of practical superiority we need against 
the Syrians,” 

“Just a minute!” cried the first speaker. “You've got me wrong; I'm a busi- 
ness man, and I'm not interested in tying up capital in armaments that will be 
outmoded in two years. When I talk about practical I mean something useful, 
productive, like a store or a warehouse or a factory.” 

“My friend,” said the military man in a voice heavy with irony, “I'm sure 
you will be allowed to do something useful, like scrubbing latrines, when the 
Syrian army takes over your factories and warehouses. There’s a war on, and 
we're dealing with a ruthless foe that knows exactly what he wants—that may 
have secret agents in this very gathering sowing seeds of—” 

A long-haired young man sprang to his feet. “Mr. Chairman!" he shouted, 
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“I want to protest against calling the venture our armed forces are now en- 
gaged in, a war. It’s a police action, as everybody knows, and calling it war is 
only a trick of the military big brass to grab powers they're not entitled to!” 

“Now that you mention it,” said the military man grimly, “why aren't you 
in uniform? You look pretty healthy to me.” 

Boos and confused shouts drowned out further interchange for several 
minutes before the chairman could restore order. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” he pleaded. “I’m sure our differences can be 
ironed out. The monument—the structure—call it what you will—may be 
adapted for a number of different uses. The important thing is to get back to 
work on it as quickly as possible so that we can truly take pride in the tallest, 
the greatest, the most awe-inspiring—’’ 

“Stop!” 

The deep, commanding voice drew all eyes to a tall, gaunt, cloaked figure 
with hand upraised. A hush fell upon the crowd. 


ee TALL MAN spoke slowly. “This is blasphemy. God has set his judgment 
against pride. He has punished it before, and he will punish it again. Let 
us abandon pride before it is too late.” 

“Now you just hold on there!” exclaimed the chairman, for the first time 
showing irritation. “I don’t see anything wrong in being proud of our town. 
I'm ready to tell the world I'm proud of belonging to the snappiest, peppiest, 


up-and-comingest burg in this country or any other.” 

“That is the very pride I mean!” the solemn one thundered. ‘Not the humble 
pride of a good citizen, ever ready to acknowledge his errors, but the false and 
sinful pride of superiority, of being the tallest, strongest, best.” 

“Then all I can say, brother, is, you've got a mighty strange notion about 
pride,” retorted the chairman sharply. “What you're trying to tell this meeting 
is, there’s a lot of things wrong with this town, and we ought to go around 
apologizing for living here instead of boosting it every chance we get. Is that 
right?” 

“In a sense, yes,” said the other, sadly. 

“What do you mean, in a sense? I believe in plain language, and when I see 
a knocker and a trouble-maker I let him know what I think of him. Am I right, 
neighbors?” 

A many-throated growl replied, and fists were shaken. The military man 
jumped onto a brick-pile and raised his hand for attention. “I told you the 
enemy would be in your midst!’’ he shouted. “Now maybe you'll listen to me!” 

“That's right,” cried the young man who had clashed with him before, and 
who was now anxious to make up for his discomfiture. ‘They're trying to pro- 
voke us into an all-out war. They'll stop at nothing!” He pointed an accusing 
finger at the cloaked man. “I dare you to tell us where you're from!” 
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Many voices in the crowd took up his demand, but there was no answer. 
“You see?” screamed the youth. “He's afraid to tell us who sent him here!” 

The other shook his head slowly. “If you know not who has sent me, then 
indeed you are lost.” 

The brick was fatally handy. The young man didn’t even realize he had 
thrown it till he saw it strike the shoulder of the cloak, staggering its wearer. 
By himself he would certainly not have flung a second one. But there were others. 

The fury died as suddenly as it had burst forth. Someone drew a corner of the 
cloak over the bloody face. Amid a shocked silence the chairman, his voice 
shaking with emotion, called upon them all to renew their pledge of coopera- 
tion and mutual trust; and although previously some of the crowd had ab- 
stained from voting there was now a full-throated, unanimous assent as they 
solemnly promised to carry the tower to its completion, though it should cost 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

But each man knew in his heart that it was a lie, and that the work would 
never be resumed. 





COMPETITOR 


CLAUDE COLEMAN * 


OHNNY Squirrel lives in our big oak tree 
And he and I sometimes visit—on the ground 
Of course—he always comes to call on me 
For in spite of my far greater gifts of making sound— 
In spite of my chatter and talk and endless clatter, 
He excels me in the knack of dodging around 
And spiraling up the trunk of the great tall tree. 


From a lower branch he often says, “What's the matter? 
Come on up, Doc: the lunch today’s on me;” 

But I always have to tell him to come on down. 

It’s not that I could not make it in my slow way 

With a ladder’s help, but I rather think the whole town 
Would come to watch if I did. And the things they would say! 


So Johnny comes down, head first, no trouble at all, 
And I always think, ‘Just suppose I had made the call 
On him at his home in those frail, far, lofty limbs, 
When tea was over and time came to say ‘Goodbye’ 
And I put a timid hand out to try the whims 

Of those tender branches and started wondering why 
I had come, and began that slow, bassackward climb, 
One slow foot reaching down, and then a hand 

And then another slow foot, what a length of time 

It would take before I stood on solid land.” 


So we always hold our picnics on the lawn, 

And sometimes Johnny talks, and sometimes I, 
And he says he can never understand why 

We seem in such a hurry to get inside. 

He likes to live outdoors and he goes home only 
At dark. He never complains of being lonely. 


. Department of English, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. Mr. Cole- 
man’s earlier poem, “What's Up, Doc?” appeared in our Winter 1954 issue. 
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He likes best to get up at the crack of dawn 
And dig up last year’s acorns from my lawn; 
And by nine o'clock he wonders if I have died. 


He wonders about our clothes, for the lady next door 
Has fur like his while the lady who lives with me 
Has none at all; and why one should have more 

And another less is more than he can see. 


He thinks that given only a little time 

We human folks will probably disappear. 

So much we do has neither reason nor rhyme. 

And Johnny says, with a quite perceptible sneer, 

That the squirrels will then take over. ‘Who else,” says he, 
“Has half our skill at scrambling down from a tree?” 


“You cannot run,” says Johnny; “You cannot climb, 
And often you look unhappy and depressed 

While I sit here eating acorns, having a time, 

Dressed every day in my velvety Sunday best. 

In our high leafy world we do as we please. 

No one flatters, no one commands another. 

No one lays title to the tallest trees. 

No one gets a corner on acorns and starves his brother 


“No squirrel kowtows to another squirrel. 

No poor squirrel seeks to marry a rich squirrel. 
No one gets bored and longs for a brighter day. 
No one salaams in the hope of higher pay. 

We do not hate each other, nor curse, nor pity. 

And no squirrel has to serve on a committee. 


“You men stand up too much and walk too straight. 
Why don’t you stand on your head ten times a day 
Or practice coming down trees head first, let's say, 
Halting a moment just to meditate 

A topsy-turvy world, with a ground of blue 

And a green sky to which bright flowers cling 
While far below the birds are on the wing? 

It would do wonders for your point of view?” 


So Johnny gets out on a limb and gives advice, 

And laughs at our worried faces, our sober walking, 
Our complicated lives, our perpetual talking; 

And much of what he says is not at all nice. 
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He thinks that all men lead bassackward lives, 
Digging up forests in order to plant trees, 
Working all day for one twilight hour of ease, 
Trapping and killing to dress up their ugly wives, 
Raising up beautiful children to send away 

To shoot at other men’s children. 


Some sweet day 

I shall say something true in man’s behalf. 

I shall tell Johnny that I have more than he. 

He does not weep but neither can he laugh. 

He does not hate but neither does he love. 

He may feel free but what is being free 

If—but on a frail limb forty feet above 

My head he sits and—does he laugh at me? 





DANGER: MEN 
TALKING (IID) 


WILLIAM H. SCHNEIDER * 


How Do I KNow Wuat THEY ARE 
UNLESS I LABEL THEM? 


* Mr. Schneider is art and copy director and vice-president of the advertising firm of 
Donahue and Coe, New York. These drawings, together with the groups of his drawings 
appearing in our last two issues, are an experiment in the visual presentation of ideas in 
general semantics. The Editors cordially invite readers’ opinions as to the success of this 
series. 
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INTENSIONAL THINKER ON THE VERGE OF EXTENSIONAL ORIENTATION 
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THE SEEING-EYE DOGMA 
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ONTOLOGY AND TELEOLOGY IN CLOSE HARMONY 
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FLIGHT FROM REALITY 
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ART APPRECIATION 
AND PROJECTION 


LADISLAS SEGY * 


HE ROLE of a work of art is to communicate its message to the spectator. 

There is, however, a great disparity in the reaction of different individuals 
to works of art. A certain artwork may invoke in one onlooker a sensation of 
great admiration, sometimes a great emotional affinity. But the very same work 
may give an entirely different impression, or none at all, to a similarly well- 
trained viewer. He may eventually see the artistic merits of the work, but with- 
out any real emotional reaction. 


We used the word “well-trained” onlooker intentionally. By this we mean 
a person who has spent enough time to study art and to expose himself to the 
contemplation of artworks. The result of such study would be to develop a 
certain sensitivity which would enable him not only to /ook at a work of art but 
to see it in its full manifestation, Hence, when we speak about reactions to 
works of art and when we try to compare these reactions, we must take it for 
granted that we consider such a ‘‘well-trained” person. Obviously, we cannot 
measure how well a person is trained, nor what effect, what grade of sensitivity 
has been achieved in the inner self of this hypothetical art appreciator. But we 
must exclude those of the general public who have spent no time in developing 
this attitude, whose only standard is how close a work is to photographic reality, 
or how much illustrative sentimentality the work can convey to them. 


Any two art appreciators, even those of similar background and sensitivity 
to art, are likely to differ widely in their reactions to a given work of art. The 
question is raised now: Why is it that two persons from fairly similar social 
backgrounds, with an equal amount of training, will react so differently? 


The answer, to put it simply, would be that each person is different. As 


simple as this sounds, it comes very close to the truth, but we must look further 
into the matter. 


* Director of the Segy Gallery (of African Art), New York City, and author of 
African Sculpture Speaks (New York: A. A. Wyn, 1952). Mr. Segy has contributed 
articles on African art to numerous journals, including Journal of Negro History, Zaire, 
Phylon, Acta Tropica, and American Imago. His present article is scheduled for simultane- 
ous publication in French translation in Psyche: Revue Internationale des Sciences de 
l' Homme et de Psychanalyse (Paris). 
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First of all: is it possible that a painting—for instance, the “View of 
Toledo” by El Greco—showing a definite subject, should be able to achieve one 
similar reaction in all onlookers? It is, after all, a view of a landscape, of a 
specific subject matter. Toledo is indeed on a hill and has churches and trees. 
Is it not possible that one could feel or evaluate a work of art for its own 
quality, for what it attempts to convey? , 

It appears, thus, that the subject matter of the paintings indeed indicates 
what the paintings portray, but the major vehicle in conveying the content of 
the work is the manner in which it is executed. The content will be an emotional 
experience, an attitude to life, and the subject will become only secondary, a sup- 
port to the feeling to be expressed. Thus the El Greco painting will have as the 
subject a landscape of a definite town, but how it is painted will convey as 
content a mood, an attitude of the artist. The apples of Cezanne will become not 
mere apples on a table but—to use Cezanne’s own expression—a “pretext’’ for 
the artist to express himself. The gladioli of Soutine will not be just red 
flowers but the medium used by this artist to convey his own emotion of torment 
and fear. 


W: MAY establish with fair accuracy that the subject matter itself is mot the 
point of departure upon which the onlooker’s emotional reaction will be 
based. We have had to remove from our consideration this very tangible thing 
and replace it with something which originates in the human psyche with its 
intangible elements of moods and emotions—the real “content” of the work of 
art. , 

If this contention is acceptable, then is it possible that the onlooker, by under- 
standing or interpreting the various pretexts or personal symbols used by the 
artist and incorporated in his work, may grasp exactly the same emotion that 
the artist tried to convey? 

There is no doubt that such an interpretation is generally admissible. A 
Romanesque or Byzantine work, for instance, will convey a mood of great re- 
ligious fervor. No one with any amount of art appreciation would place the 
feeling radiating from such sculptures in the realm of gaiety or sensuousness. 
If the re-feeling of this religious mood has been achieved, it is still questionable 
whether a 20th century man can recapture the all-pervading, all-embracing re- 
ligious fervor of the 12th century artist. The latter’s whole life was imbued with 
Christian teaching, expressing the feeling of his whole community. The artist 
was often a priest or an employee of the church. Our religious attitude, if it 
exists, is of comparatively superficial nature. This difference in the intensity of 
feeling expressed by the artist is a very essential factor. A contemplative attitude 
is a passing one; a deeply felt fervor is the root of the personality. 

We have taken as examples works which by their subject and style obviously 
radiate an easily defined mood. We get into greater difficulty with El Greco or 
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Cézanne or Picasso. It would seem rather evident from the foregoing that it is 
impossible to grasp the same emotional attitude which the artist started out to in- 
corporate into his work. 

One of the reasons for this conclusion is that when the artist creates, he may 
not be aware of any clearly definable emotions. If we talk about “religious 
fervor” or about “torment,” we must ask: what do we mean by this? Can we 
be precise and make a scientifically correct statement as to the nature of any of 
these emotions? Obviously, this is impossible. Emotions, with their origin in 
the unconscious, are frequently vague; if they are given expression, they, too, 
may be of great variance. An enraged person, for instance, may express his anger 
by killing someone, breaking dishes, being unable to eat. Or he may simply 
bury his rage within himself and suffer the frustrations of not being able to 
express his feeling for fear of the consequences. Now the artist, for argument's 
sake, may also have started with a feeling of “‘rage’’ but his “expression”: may 
not be that of breaking dishes but, instead, the “breaking of the surface of a 
plane’’ in his painting. Is it not conceivable that when Rembrandt, for instance, 
left the acceptable type of great realism of his period and began to paint with 
broken-up color surfaces, that this was his own way to “protest” against the well 
established order of his society? For Rembrandt, the well-made drapery or well- 
modeled face may have stood for the prevailing social order; his protest may 
have manifested itself by a revolt against this type of artistic rendition, and 
he may have been asserting himself by breaking with tradition and finding an 
individual type of expression. Now the very same artistic expression may mean, 
for another onlooker, simply Rembrandt's experimentation with color, light, and 
shade and would evoke admiration for his great achievements in this domain 
only. 

What we are endeavoring to show with this example is that it is extremely 
difficult to recapture in its true nature exactly the same mood that the artist ex- 
pressed in his work. 


I Now we see that the subject matter of the work of art does not help, if we 
see that the real content of the creation (the emotional attitude) cannot be 
recaptured as the artist expressed it, what is it, then, that the onlooker does feel? 
And if he has an emotional reaction, how is this achieved? 

We must start, after all, with a tangible physical object, such as a painting or 
sculpture (to mention only two main domains of artistic creation). These ob- 
jects, in their physical reality, are dead pieces of material. How can these life- 
less objects radiate life; how can they evoke emotions in us? 

While a painting or carving is indeed a lifeless object, it was created by man. 
It carries the imprint of his volition. It has a personal line, color, or form se- 
lected by the artist's own volition, which makes his work different from any 
other work. This expression is the ‘‘fingerprint’’ of his personality. Now the 
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onlooker's own sensitivity comes into play: his ability to read such a line or 
form, and to feel or ‘decipher’ what any of the elements of the work of art, or 
its totality, can evoke in him. He must feel that it is not by accident that the 
basic tone of a canvas is deep green with white highlight (El Greco's “Toledo’’), 
but that those colors were chosen by the artist deliberately, or perhaps intuitively, 
in order to convey his mood. From a multitude of color combinations, the artist 
selected these very definite colors and color combinations in this painting, and 
this must have a meaning. Also, when he chose the greyish brown tones in the 
painting in the Metropolitan Museum called “Self Portrait,’’ this, too, had 
artistic intent. But color (with painting still the frame of reference), is only 
one component of a painting. The shape of things, the design elements, the 
forms themselves also have inherent emotional qualities. An angular shape, for 
instance, may indicate a mood of aggression, and a modulated round form, a soft, 
tender mood. A combination of deep red and blue may evoke a feeling of great 
inner tension (Rouault) and when the same colors are diluted (in pastel tones), 
they may convey a feeling of great lightness or feminine softness (Laurencin). 

We now have the two basic elements in painting: the forms, shapes, or de- 
sign; and the colors. In sculpture, the shape is primary, but the material, the 
coloring of the surface (patina) also adds to the ultimate feeling the sculpture 
might arouse. 

Still the question is open: if we disregard the subject matter, if we reduce 
the painting to its pictorial elements or the sculpture to its plastic elements, how 
can the onlooker “read” them, how can he make sense of the coordinated ele- 
ment, which as an end result make a work of art? 

We suggest that, if the onlooker is properly prepared to see a work of art, he 
will be able to capture or feel certain shapes and colors and they will convey 
to him an emotional attitude. 


~ te FACT that we maintain that shapes and colors have inherent emotional 
qualities, and that the whole work of art—a dead piece of physical reality— 
is imbued with life, may appear very close to an animistic, magical notion. So- 
called “primitive” man also approached a dead piece of carved figure with the 
feeling that it had inherent emotional power, and indeed he felt it to such a 
degree that his whole life was influenced by it. Wat emotions and thoughts were 
evoked in the psyche of the so-called “primitive” is of no great importance in 
the context of this study. What is important is that without a carving no such 
emotional reaction would take place. 

We know that in the seven thousand years of written history, art works 
played an important role in mankind's life. This could only have been possible 
if they fulfilled a basic human need. 

Accepting our premise that a work of art is the result of an emotional 
experience, how can we ascertain first, that such feeling is indeed incorpor- 
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ated into the work of art, and secondly, how can we measure its intensity? Es- 
sentially, this can be done only through consciousness of our own emotional re- 
action. What we feel will thus not be any more what is in the artwork, but what 
is within us. 

This contention leads us to the psyche of the individual, where a great com- 
plexity of emotional experiences resides. We may state, though this is an ex- 
treme oversimplification, that the psyche of the individual is based upon some 
undetermined hereditary factors plus the sum-total of his past experiences. These 
past experiences, however, are not stored away in their “historic’’ or story 
quality, but only those will have left their imprints which impressed him emo- 
tionally. Some of the major emotional experiences are often “buried” in what 
the psychoanalysts call ‘the unconscious” and they reveal themselves under cer- 
tain outside stimuli. 

A work of art can be such an external stimulus. Through the sensory per- 
ception of our eyes, we capture an image. Because images—like thought associa- 
tions—work in a chain-reaction manner, such an image, form, or color pattern 
evokes forgotten emotional experiences of the past. Thus the work of art 
might be compared to a match, which, touched to a mass of inflammable material, 
may start a fire. 

What is of great interest is that actually the work of art is only a medium to 
start an inner reaction. What happens next is that the onlooker is filled with 
his own emotions evoked by the work of art. It is not the work of art which he 

- feels, but his own emotions. The “magic” of the life-power of the genuine work 
of art consists of this very quality, that it can evoke past experiences, that it 
can help the onlooker to fee/. It is this quality, indeed, which makes a work of 
art of great quality; it is this /ife force symbolized by the artist in his work 
which has the ability to start this inner reaction in the spectator. 

This means that if the artist feels intensely what he is about to incorporate 
in his work, the lines and shapes of the art work have been felt. Thece are in 
a work of art what we may call deliberate plastic or pictorial values and there 
are also non-deliberate ones, which in the excitement of creation “slipped” into 
the work of art. We may formulate it thus: although the artist works with his 
fingers, the real inner content—a part of his unconscious—''slips’’into his work 
between his fingers. This is a figurative way of saying that since this part of the 
work was non-deliberate, it will have the quality of spontaneity of emotional 
expression. This does not mean, however, that discipline, so essential to the 
creation of an artwork, would stifle the production of “undeliberate” com- 
ponents in a work of art. Contrarily, this discipline is the framework, the skele- 
ton, which will enable the artist to produce these lines, shapes, or forms of great 
emotional power. It is this deeply felt emotion which makes the parts of the 
artwork alive. This vibrant quality of the genuine work of art is the bridge 
which is built between the artwork and the onlooker. 
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— Is now revealed in the onlooker? Only emotional elements which were 
in him already. Only feelings, which he has felt already, which were hid- 
den, but which were his own. 

Here we may find the key to our first inquiry, as to why the reaction of 
various people to the same work of art is different. It is that the “summary of 
past emotional experiences’ which constitutes the psyche is different for each 
individual. They are not only different experiences but also of varied intensity, 
and they are buried at varying depths. The “‘eruption’’ of these deeply rooted 
feelings upon our contact with works of art will be also of different degrees. 
Thus one person's emotional reaction will be different from that of another be- 
cause it is himself who is being revealed. 

There is a general theory to the effect that the approach to a work of art is 
made through empathy or projecting oneself into the work of art. No doubt 
such an instinctive and intuitive approach is the start of the procedure, but it is 
not the whole story. If one would feel oneself into the work of art, that would 
mean that after having accomplished this procedure, he would feel completely 
and entirely the work of art. Our contention, however, is that after the feeling 
of oneself into the artwork has been accomplished, it begins to reflect in the 
innerself of the onlooker, and the major emotional reaction takes place in the 
psyche. It is now evident that the psyche, being of great complexity, the reac- 
tion will depend on the various components of past emotional experiences, 
these constituting the psyche of the individual. 

Thus the main “event” happens in the innerself of the onlooker. But he is 
still in contact with the artwork. He has not yet separated himself from this 
contact. What happens now is that the emotions revealed by the contact with the 
artwork are evoked and are projected back into the work of art. 

Because certain forms and colors have been felt, or because they evoked an 
emotion in the psyche of the spectator, they become his own. Thus the forms or 
colors acquire a significance as if they were not the creations of the artist but in- 
vented by the onlooker. He identifies himself with these component parts of the 
artwork. They are no longer dead lines, or lifeless shapes of a carving. They 
come to life. This is possible only because, through contact with the artwork, 
a valid, strong emotional reaction was provoked in the individual. At bottom, 
nothing happens in the artwork. Everything happens in the spectator. Thus the 
projection of oneself into an artwork is a sort of identification with the creation 
itself. It becomes, in a psychological sense, the creation of the individual. He 
did not do anything, in a physical sense. But he did participate in the creation, 
by recreating the artwork in his innerself. Or we may say that he has placed 
again, into the work of art, those emotions which were revealed to him through 
contact with the same artwork. 

The reaction could be summed up as follows: the artist starts with an emo- 
tional experience. The expression, in a work of art, is felt by the spectator. This 
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reveals in him his own emotional experiences, which he projects back into the 
work under contemplation. 

We stressed that the great differences in the psyche of individuals are the 
cause for the different reactions towards a work of art. That means that when 
someone expresses his own reaction, like or dislike, feeling or no feeling, he is 
making a sort of confession about his own psychological constellation. 

If we accept this premise, it would mean that no two persons can react in 
the same manner to one work of art. Indeed, this is true on the deep emotional 
level. But the expression of this reaction, verbalized either in speech or in writ- 
ing, does not usually follow such an analytical pattern. It would be rather 
difficult since most of us are unable to specify what actually happens in our 
innerself. If we tried to delineate this complexity of emotional reactions, it 
would take pages and pages to write about it, or long monologues to voice it. So 
in practical life, the reaction is voiced superficially. This is why, sometimes, 
the reactions seem to be the same. 


YCHOANALYTICAL investigations have revealed, however, that there are some 

basic emotional experiences which have been acquired in early childhood and 
which last for a lifetime, influencing the major actions of the adult individual. 
For reasons of simplification, we may note such feelings as fear, anxiety, and the 
search for protection. . 

The writer's experience with various artworks has suggested to him that there 
are certain works, created in the main by so called “primitive” people, carvings 
used in their magico-religious rituals, which have been created because of these 
pervasive and basic human emotions. African sculpture is an example. These 
sculptures are objectivizations or concretizations of one of the basic human 
emotions common to all of us, namely, fear. These sculptures also fulfill another 
important role, again basic to the human psyche; the need for protection. The 
statues, being looked upon as the abode of protective spirits (some akin to the 
concept of father), are petitioned to protect the worshipper. But all this in- 
tensity of basic human emotion would have been wasted if the African had not 
had an innate, or rather traditionally imbued, talent for carving. Because of this 
talent, he was able, naturally and on an intuitive level, to find the proper plastic 
shapes and forms to express his own deeply felt concern about the world and his 
own insecurity. As a consequence, he imbued his work with such “life” or 
“hitting quality” that in turn it is able to evoke in us a deeply-stirring emotional 
reaction. 

The fact remains, however, that what we said is the result of study of the 
concepts and ideologies of African tribes. Such concepts are not written all over 
the statues. For the spectator, they are statues, just like any sculpture, which 
stand in space and basically are pieces of dead wood, ivory, or cast bronze. 

But recalling what we said before, about the inherent emotional quality of 
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shapes, this too is applicable to African sculpture. And the reaction of the on- 
looker, his own emotional identification, will follow the same pattern as out- 
lined before. Wherein lies the difference? Why can we state that such a sculpture 
will evoke in us one of the basic human emotions, such as fear or search for 
protection, and not anger, for instance? Could we uphold our statement if we 
did not know intellectually what were the African concepts and looked at a 
statue without knowing from where it came or who made it? 

To gauge or measure a reaction.or to ascertain whether it is not only an 
idiosyncratic one, the only path open is to collect data and compare them, and 
see whether there is any “recurrent pattern’’ which would enable us to postulate 
a common approach. 


HE WRITER'S particular experience of having collected and lived with African 

sculptures for thirty years, and of having met, on two continents, many dif- 
ferent types of people who were collectors of African art, may help us to find the 
answer. As we stated, it is the psychological reaction which reveals what hap- 
pens in the spectator and what effect the artwork made on him. African art 
collectors, who have a deep feeling for the sculptures, all admitted that their re- 
action to African sculptures was different, as compared with their enjoyment, 
let us say, of Old Masters, or modern artists. This reaction was not clearly de- 
fined but it manifested itself in various ways: a great quasi-irresistible urge to 
possess a particular carving; difficulty in parting with the carvings; a deeply 
felt stirring that one collector called “having got the bug.” Some carry small 
ivory carvings with them; some, to renew this great emotional experience, con- 
tinue to enlarge their collections. Among a group in which the writer is in- 
cluded are collectors of other art works, but when we compare emotional re- 
actions to the art products of so called “civilized cultures” with those evoked 
by artworks of “uncivilized’’ peoples, a marked difference is noticed. To the 
latter there is a deep, organic emotional reaction which cannot be compared 
with the “enjoyment’’ of other artistic creations. 

But when we have such a deeply moving experience upon facing a sculpture 
the origin of which is unknown to us (as this was our theoretical approach), we 
may suspect a common, basic emotion between the reaction of the onlooker and 
that of the creator. We are not yet sure what the emotion is, but we feel its 
quality and intensity. Thus we “postulate” such a common denominator, or 
basic intense emotion, and we have to assemble an amount of ‘circumstantial 
evidence”’ to try to prove our hypothesis. This search leads us to find out under 
what conditions the carving took place and the ideologies and emotions under 
which the African carver might have created his work. We have approached 
this work through a sheer intuitive attitude. We have already pointed out— 
and this is great over-simplification—that fear and search for protection were 
some of the basic emotions behind the African carving. After having arrived 
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at such a generalization, it is natural to ask whether similar emotions exist in us? 
Not only to ask whether they exist, but whether they have the intensity to stir us 
deeply. In case we can agree that we also have a basic psychological drive to 
search for protection, the next question is: how is it possible that we may feel 
this in a statue? Or, what psychological mechanism exists in the African through 
which he is able to project a feeling into a statue in terms of his believing that 
the statue is the abode of a spirit? And if we have located the psychological 
mechanism, do we too have it in our own psychological make-up? 


ee 
—— 


H™ AGAIN, psychoanalytical observation has to be considered, which has 
proved through many clinical experiences that, indeed, one of the basic 
urges in man is to overcome fear and achieve a feeling of protection. This 
process may not be conscious in us, but it is a major factor in our lives from 
infancy until the age of six or eight. Man is one of the mammals which lives 
for the longest time in a state of helplessness. This is so much a part of his 
psychological make-up that its effects are not effaced in adulthood. They come 
to light and often dictate the behavior of adults when under adversities of life 
(or sometimes without apparent reason) neurotic behavior patterns are mani- 
fested. Thus at the bottom of an adult psyche there is indeed a feeling of fear 
and a desire to overcome it and to search for protection. Again, we must repeat 
that this is one of the basic psychological constellations of the African, under 
which he created his carving. 

How animistic belief in the life of the statue may have started, how much 
this concept helped to imbue a lifeless object with the feeling of protection, can 
be seen by citing the following example. When a child goes to sleep, he holds 
onto a doll or a bunny. Thereby he actually acts out a magical act, through 
what Freud called the “omnipotence of thought,’ and has imbued the doll 
(a statue) with the feeling he attributed to his mother: protection. This ex- 
ample shows not only how animistic projection started—as infantile experiences 
appear to have been the same since human beings emerged—but also the rea- 
son why it persisted (although on an unconscious level) up to our present day. 

Such a definition may help us to ‘‘place’’ our emotional reaction, to clarify 
it, and eventually we may agree that our attitude towards the sculpture is com- 
parable, not only to that of the child, but to that of the African. Of course, this 
is not as clearly recognized as it is stated here. But if such an indication may 
help to consider first such a suggestion and then to concentrate on our inner- 
self, it may help us ultimately to recognize the quality of the unknown: our 
emotional reaction to an African sculpture. To be specific about such emotional 
reactions is not an easy matter, as rationalization often gives more “acceptable” 
and less intangible responses; but on deeper scrutiny, it will be found that a 
“wrong reason” will only blur an emotional recognition, of the kind which we 
are often not eager to face. 
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African sculpture serves only as an example to show us that no matter who 
the artist was or at what time he lived, if he was able to express a deeply felt 
basic human emotion, through a well-coordinated artistic medium, the onlooker 
in turn—properly equipped to decipher the artistic language—will re-experience 
it. The depth of the reaction of the onlooker will then depend on what stratum 
of the psychic life of the individual was touched by the artistic language. Thus 
ultimately the appreciation of a work of art will be the projection of the psycho- 
logical attitudes of the onlooker. 

This, however, is only possible if the viewer has been able to disregard the 
usual conventional associations. The usual questions: “What is it?” ‘What is 
it supposed to resemble?” would block such an emotional identification. It may 
provide what we may call conventional emotional association on a surface level. 
This is the same process which may be termed “‘rationalization” as it will appeal 
to the intellect and will close any channel which may reach our deeper inner 
self. For example, if in a portraiture the facial expression is sad and a similar 
sad feeling is elicited in the onlooker, we can call it a reaction on the surface 
conventional level, This time a human emotion was “illustrated,” its visual 
aspect was shown, and the association took place on the same plane. If, however, 
a still life or a flower-piece, painted with deep vibrant colors, could evoke the 
same feeling, this reaction would count more closely as a genuine response to 
a pictorial language. The flower-piece did not relate any story, was not illustra- 
tive; its own emotional impact was achieved only by the use of colors. Had the 
same subject matter been painted, let us say, in pale, pastel tones, the emotional 
reaction of the spectator would have been entirely different. In this case, the sub- 
ject of flower was only a “pretext” for the artist; it was only a vehicle to express 
his feeling. 

For those whose attitude is fixed within the conventional-visual pattern, a 
large part of the twentieth-century art is incomprehensible. For those who are 
able to see and feel without this conventionalization, an unending and rewarding 


emotional experience is open, not only in the art works of this century, but in 
genuine art works of all times, 




























LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS AND 
COMPARATIVE SEMANTICS’ 


ERWIN REIFLER * 





A MODERN descriptive linguist who claims “that the analysis of linguistic 
structure is undertaken . . . without reference to meaning” ? is deceiving 
himself. He can be easily refuted by statements of leading linguists of his own 
J school of thought, even if he cautiously includes the words “in the first in- 
| { stance.” The very definition of language by modern linguists as ‘a system of 
t arbitrary vocal symbols by which members of a social group cooperate and inter- 
(| act’ 4 makes implicit reference to meaning. For this definition has been worded 
to distinguish a system of socially meaningful noises of human beings from their 
socially meaningless variety. The extent to which a descriptive linguist may ab- 
stain from making inferences from meaning depends on (1) the part of linguis- 
| tic analysis with which he is dealing, (2) on how much time he has, and (3) on 


—— 
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the extent to which he wants to limit his scientific curiosity. The excuse that 
“meanings are hard to define at best’ ® and should, therefore, as far as possible, 
be excluded from analytic considerations ceases to remain meaningful once we 
realize that the word “meaning” is here used in the sense of “linguistic mean- 
ing which is common to all situations that call forth the utterance of the 
4 linguistic form.” ® 

) Meaning in this sense is certainly hard to define. But what is needed in 
{ linguistics is either the knowledge that a linguistic form means something, that 
j it does or does not mean the same as another form, that it does or does not mean 


* Dr. Reifler is associate professor of Chinese at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

* Presented at the First Conference on General Semantics, University of Chicago, 
June 22-23, 1951. An expanded version of this paper appeared in Lingua, International Re- 
view of General Linguistics (Haarlem, The Netherlands), August, 1953. 

* Charles F. Hockett in a review of Anatol Rapoport's Science and the Goals of Man, 
ETC., VIll (1951), p. 136. 

* bid. Bernard Bloch in A Set of Postulates for Phonemic Analysis says, “Even in the 
phonemic part of his analysis he would need some kind of guarantee that every part of the 
sample meant something.” 

* Edgar H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to Linguistic Science, p. 2. 
* Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, 4.1. 
* Leonard Bloomfield, Language, 9.2. 
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the same in different syntactical positions, or the knowledge of what its specific 
(incident) meaning is. And incident meaning is always definable by incident 
situation.? But whatever it be, if linguistics is the science of language, in the 
sense of the definition quoted above, then no linguist can abstain from making 
explicit or implicit references to meaning. Thus, though it may be true “that 
general semanticists ought to know linguistics,” * the converse is certainly true: 
linguistics ought to know semantics. 

This is especially the case in historical and comparative linguistics. The de- 
cisive factor in establishing the cognacy of phonologically compatible words ® 
of one dialect or of related dialects or languages is the compatibility of their 
meanings. What, however, is the criterion for the compatibility of meanings if 
the literary monuments of a language do not furnish any concrete evidence? 
For lack of an objective criterion, linguists have hitherto decided such questions 
in a very arbitrary way by the subjective criterion of “obviousness” or ‘‘non- 
obviousness” of semantic affinity. There is, however, no general agreement 
among men about what is or is not obvious. Moreover, even assuming an agree- 
ment, the “obvious’’ need not necessarily be true, the “unobvious’’ not necessarily 
wrong. 


@ THE FOLLOWING I shall attempt to show how a branch of semantics which 


actually belongs to general linguistics often supplics objective information 
relevant for the solution of problems of cognacy. This branch is comparative 
semantics which studies independent parallel or analogous semantic change in 
unrelated languages.!° 

The examples chosen fall into two groups: those relative to non-grammatical 
meaning and those for problems of grammatical meaning. 


A. NoNn-GRAMMATICAL MEANING. 
THE PROBLEM OF ¥% 


Chinese hsiang',1 meaning “opposite, against, towards,” and hsiang', 
meaning “countryside,” have throughout their entire traceable phonic history 


"Meaning is always definable by environment.” Eugene A. Nida, Morphology, The 
Descriptive Analysis of Words, 6.12. 

* Hockett, op. cit. 

* That is words whose phonic history does not exclude the possibility of their being 
cognate. 

” For a detailed discussion see Joseph Vendryes, “La Comparaison en Linguistique,” 
Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, Tome 42-¢me, Fascicule I (No. 124) and 
my article “ ‘La Fission de |'Atome’ en Sinologie a I'Aide de la Sémantique Comparative,” 
Bulletin de l'Université ’ Aurore (Shanghai, 1949). 

* All pronunciations of Chinese words are given in the Wade-Giles romanization of 
modern Mandarin. 
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been homophones. They are both written with the same character, namely $f . 
The oldest form of the primary constituent of this character, namely Qf, 


shows a simplified picture of two human beings kneeling (that is sitting) oppo- 
site one another.12 Do we here have two different, though homophonous, words, 
or, in fact, only one word symbolizing two related meanings? The decisive factor 
is the compatibility of their meanings which is by no means obvious. 

Note the following objective information supplied by comparative semantics: 

English country is derived from French contrée, meaning “countryside.” 
Contrée is itself related to French contre, meaning ‘opposite, against, towards.” 
The prototype for this French phenomenon is found in German Gegend, mean- 
ing ‘countryside’ and gegen, meaning “opposite, against, towards.” 

The explanation: The countryside is conceived as “land lying over against.” 1° 


THE PROBLEM OF »* AND 7# ; 


Chinese yang *, meaning “sheep, goat,” and yang *, meaning “to flow with 
much water, a great expanse of water, ocean,” have throughout their entire 
phonic history always had identical pronunciations. The first is written 3% 
whose ancient prototype was a picture of a sheep's head. The second is written 

, that is it contains the character meaning “sheep” plus a signific mean- 
ing “water, liquid.” Do we here have two different, though homophonous, 
words, or, in fact, only one word symbolizing two related meanings? An affinity 
of the meanings is anything but obvious. 

This is the objective information supplied by comparative semantics: 


1. Greek: aiges, ‘‘goats’’ and “strong waves,” '* Aigaios, ‘the Aegean.” 

2. French: mouton, “sheep” and “foamy waves,” moutonner, “to cover 
oneself with foamy waves.” 

3. Spanish: cordero, ‘sheep’ and ‘foamy waves.” 

4. Russian: barashki, ‘sheep’ and “foamy waves.” 

5. Haussa: rak’umi, “camel” and “waves.” 

6. English: horses (in white horses), meaning “horses” and “ (white) caps 
on the surf.” 

7. Russian: volna, “wool” and ‘wave’ (with a difference in the position 
of the stress accent). 


* Cf. Ku’ Chou‘ Hui* Pien, Vol. 9, Part 1, p. 16. The ancient form clearly indi- 
cates that the character was first meant to represent the meanings “opposite, against, 
towards.” 

* See Henry Cecil Wyld, The Universal English Dictionary, under country. 


* Julius Pokorny in his Etymologisches Indogermanisches Wérterbuch (Bern, 1950) 
separates aiges, “goats” from aiges, “waves.” There is no phonological evidence support- 
ing such a separation. ““Unobviousness” of a semantic affinity seems to have been the de- 
cisive factor. 
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The explanation: Waves or white caps on the surf are reminiscent of a herd of 
moving sheep, goats, camels, horses, or of the wool of sheep (a wooly sea!). 
Note a similar semantic association in German Schafchenwolke, “fleecy cloud.” 1% 


B. GRAMMATICAL MEANING. 
THE PROBLEM OF W AND {ny 


Soe k’o4, meaning “to be permitted, to be possible, may, can,’ and ho, 
representing the most common classical indefinite, relative and interrogative 
pronoun,'® are words with a compatible phonic history.17 The first is written 

By , the second fff , that is the preceding character augmented by a 
signific meaning “human being.” Do we here have two different, though homo- 
phonous, words, or, in fact, only one word symbolizing two related meanings? 
Nothing could be more “‘unobvious” than an affinity between these. 

Comparative semantics supplies us here with the following objective in- 
formation from two other unrelated families of languages: 


1. The comparative linguists Osthoff and Walde have already pointed out 
that the Latin verb guire, meaning ‘‘to be possible, may, can,” may be derived 
from the yr Fy indefinite pronominal stems “guo-” or “qui-” from 
which also the English pronouns “what, who, when, where, why, etc.” are 
derived.'* 


2. Hebrew ol, an indefinite pronoun meaning “whatever, whoever, all sorts 
of, anything, anyone, every, all,”’ and ya-kol, meaning “may, can.” 1° 


The explanation: The idea “whatever, whoever, etc.’’ appears to have been con- 
ceived as “thing or person, etc., permissible or possible.” 2° 


“There are at least two ancient instances in which the unaugmented character for 
sheep occurs in the sense of “wave” and “ocean.” One is found in Chuang-tzu, Hsiao ' 
yao" yu", in the passage “t'uan® fu* yao”® yang" chiieh’® erh*® shang‘ che””’ (it stirs up the 
wave curls), the other in the Shih’ Chi‘, K’ung’ tzu’ shih‘ chia’, in the passage “mu * ju* 
wang* yang*” (his eyes were like looking out on the ocean). 

“Corresponding to the English constituent wh in “whatever, whoever, wherever, 
whenever—he who, that which—what? who? where? when? why? etc.” 

"See footnote 9. We should like to stress that on the well known stone drums 
(between 770 and 250 B.C.) the unaugmented character WW is used in the sense of the 
pronoun. 

“See Alois Walde, Lateinisches Egymologisches Wdrterbuch (Heidelberg, 1906), 
under queo, 

* According to the known phonic history of the two words they could very well be 
cognates, Cf, Gesenius-Buhl, Handwérterbuch Uber Das Alte Testament, 17th ed. (Berlin, 
1949), which does not refer to any genetic association of the group éwl-ykl with the 
group &il-k/, in conjunction with S. Th.H. Hurwitz, Root-Determinatives in Semitic Speech, 
New York, 1913, p. 76, which phonologically and semasiologically associates both groups. 

” A detailed discussion of the semantics and graphics of all words of the if series 
will be found in my article “Etude sur |'Etymologie des Caractéres Chinois, Bulletin de I’ 
Université ’ Aurore (Shanghai, 1944), Série II], Tome 5, No. 1. 
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THE NAME “LEPROSY” 


FREDERICK C. LENDRUM* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A PROBLEM that is unique in modern medicine results from the application 
of the Biblical name “leprosy” to an ailment which has been defined only 
during the lifetime of many physicians still vigorously at work. In no other 
disease is nomenclature a major hazard for public health. In no other disease is 
nomenclature a more serious barrier to sound medical care than any difficulty in 
diagnosis or treatment. An analogy might be imagined if Addison's Disease, 
with its characteristic dark pigmentation of the skin, had by some caprice of 
medical history been named “‘the Black Death.” Even this analogy is extremely 
feeble: the Bible carries vastly more authority than Boccacio! 

My first realization of the horror associated with this word canie in the year 
1934. At a large medical center, | saw a woman who came for diagnosis of a 
nodular skin eruption. She had lived for a number of years in the tropics and 
had been told that she had “‘leprosy.’” An exhaustive examination, however, 
revealed a cancer with multiple metastases to the skin. When this condition was 
explained to the patient her response was unforgettable: “Thank God it's 
nothing but cancer!"’ (If I am a fanatic, I became so at that moment!) 


Frequent references, both in Congress and in periodicals of high repute, to 
“the leprosy of Communism” and to “moral leprosy” reveal that the horror of 
the Biblical word is deeply graven in our language and was not merely a morbid 
obsession on the part of this patient. The medieval rigor of our Federal statutes 
as well as numerous court decisions emphasize the same feeling. I quote a typical 
example from a northern State. In 122 Iowa 651 the Court of Appeals re- 
marked: “A charge of crime, in the ordinary sense of the word, is a mild and 
harmless imputation, when compared with words which brand a man or woman 
as a leprous outcast’! Iowa is one of the states where the ailment now called 
“leprosy” has never been known to be acquired. Hence the court was clearly 
referring to the mame rather than to the nature of the modern disease. 

The recent law in the Hawaiian Islands (1949) which makes official only the 
term “Hansen's Disease,” is motivated by recognition of the paralyzing effect 


* University of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, Ill. Reprinted from American 
Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 1 (1952), pp. 999-1008, by permission of the 
author and the editors. 
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of the Biblical connotations of “leprosy’’ upon public health measures and also 
upon the application of effective treatment. 

A desire to change the official name in order to avoid confusion with the 
Bible does not spring from sentimentalism, but from the hard fact that even 
today many patients who are told that they have “leprosy” change their names 
and go into hiding. They forfeit treatment for themselves in order to protect 
their families from ostracism. Even after a medical discharge from the U. S. 
Public Health Service Hospital at Carville, Louisiana, patients find it almost im- 
possible to obtain employment, especially in northern towns where neither the 
physicians nor the public has even seen a patient with this disease. 

The burden of proof is upon one who advocates a change in official nomen- 
clature. The purpose of this article is to examine the evidence as to whether the 
Biblical name is accurate, regardless of its disastrous emotional associations. I 
will not attempt to disguise my own opinions, however; to pretend that I have 
the detachment of a computing machine would be both dishonest and ridiculous! 


II. HistoricAL SUMMARY 


ge WORD “unclean” as used in the Ritualistic Law is difficult for the modern 
mind to comprehend. It is commonly rationalized in terms of hygiene, or of 
morality, or of need for soap-and-water! Leviticus 11 and 12, and Leviticus 
21:16 to 22:9 should make it clear that the words “taboo” or “stigma” are closer 
to the original meaning. Frazer's Golden Bough and the many studies which fol- 
lowed it show that “taboo” and “‘stigma’’ are universal in the thinking of primi- 
tive peoples. 

The word “blemish” appears twenty-eight times in Leviticus. Examination 
of the text can hardly fail to impress the reader with the intensity of the “blem- 
ish-taboo.” Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish scholars are in remarkable agree- 
ment as to the Biblical word “leprosy’’: it was not a medical term designating 
“Hansen's Disease’ or any other specific disease. Rather it denoted an inflicted 
stigma or blemish which marked the victim as “unclean” under the Hebrew 
ritualistic law. It is illuminating to recall that the many million “untouchables” 
or “outcasts” of India are similarly regarded, and that neither hygiene nor 
morality nor soap-and-water has anything to do with their status. 

In interpreting ancient texts, several hazards must be remembered. It is im- 
portant to be aware that references to the Ebers Papyrus, to the early Sanskrit 
hymns, and to the Chinese of the Ming Dynasty, are fashionable ways of deco- 
rating an article with “quack scholarship.” The Ebers Papyrus is an instructive 
example. The Egyptian hieroglyphics began to be deciphered with the discovery 
of the Rosetta Stone. From the few words which could be interpreted by com- 
parison with the Greek portion of the Stone, our knowledge has been extended 
by the discovery of other fragments, especially those containing the names of 
kings, battles, or nations, which could be compared with records in other lan- 
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guages. Further, it is often possible to make a reasonable guess at the meaning 
of a word which is found in several inscriptions when the remaining words are 
known. Nevertheless, the names of diseases and of forms of medication are, even 
now, little more than a pyramid of hypotheses. : 

H. Joachim in the year 1890, audaciously published an attempt to translate 
the Ebers Papyrus into German. On page 119 of this “prescription book” he 
refers to “lepra?”, and interprets the hieroglyphics as recommending onions and 
sea salt boiled in urine. A footnote appended to “lepra?” states that it is based 
upon Stern’s conjecture “morbus leprosus?”’. A less technical translation into 
English, from the German of H. Joachim, was published by Cyril Phillips Bryan 
in 1931 under the title “The Papyrus Ebers.”" The question marks and sources 
are left out of the text, but a lengthy introductory chapter emphasizes the un- 
certainty of every disease and form of medication mentioned. 

During the past twenty years a discussion of “leprosy” has usually included 
the remark that ‘leprosy was described in the Ebers Papyrus in 1500 B.C.” The 
source for this dogmatic statement is not given. Yet it is made with a manner of 
final authority which the same physician does not use even when he describes 
the observations which he has made in his own laboratory. 

There are other difficulties, however, far more subtle than fraudulent erudi- 
tion. One is the change of any living language with time. The classical Greek of 
400 B.C. was importantly different from the Homeric Greek of 950 B.C. and 
likewise from the Biblical Greek of the first century A.D. The Latin of the 
Golden Age was different from the Latin of the Vulgate four centuries later. The 
Hebrew at the time of the translation of the Septuagint (150 B.C.) had changed 
from the ebrew of Nehemiah and Ezra, and inevitably underwent further 
change before the Massoretic text was crystallized. 

Finally, the Hebrew consonant points and vowel markings were absent at the 
time of Jerome (400 A.D.), but are present in our oldest Hebrew manuscript of 
the Books of the Law (950 A.D.). The oldest Greek texts of the Bible, the 
Codex Vaticanus, Codex Sinaiticus, Codex Alexandrinus, and Codex Bezae, are 
written on parchment, which was very expensive. For this reason, punctuation, 
divisions between words, and accent marks are either absent, or were introduced 
by a later annotator (as is apparently the case in the Codex Vaticanus). 

Nothing is definitely established regarding the etymology of the Hebrew 
word translated as “leprosy,” “zaraath.” If we remove the vowel markings, the 
similarity between this word and the word translated as “hornet,” “zirah,”’ is sug- 
gestive of a close connection, especially in view of the strange way the word 
“hornet” is used in the three places where it appears in the Bible (Exodus 23:28, 
Deuteronomy 7:20, Joshua 24:12). This amazing usage suggest a phrase of 
which the original meaning had been forgotten long before the description of 
leprosy in Leviticus 13 and 14. The Talmudic scholars, however, explained 
“zaraath” as the older of the two words. They wrote, of course, at a time when 
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etymology was mostly imagination and allegory; it did not become a science 
until more than a thousand years later. 

The repeated expression, “the plague of leprosy” is helpful. The:noun used 
for plague, “nega” and the verb “naga” had a double significance which is not re- 
flected in our English translation. The words were used to designate a stroke or 
blow inflicted from God. The word used in the King James translation of Isaiah 
53:4, “yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God. . . .” is the same word 
which is used regarding the ten plagues of Egypt, Exodus 11:1, “Yet will I bring 
one plague more upon Pharoah... .” This is significant because everyone who is 
described in the Old Testament as contracting “leprosy” was made leprous be- 
cause of an impious act. 


oe 13 and 14 demonstrate to the most skeptical that the word which is 
translated as leprosy did not apply to the condition officially called “lep- 
rosy” at the present day, and indeed did not define a disease entity at all. Only 
one of the six or seven conditions which are described can be recognized with 
reasonable assurance. This exception applies to the description of leprosy of the 
scalp with the presence of yellow hairs (Leviticus 13;29-36). The identity with 
ringworm of the scalp (favus) is fairly plausible. Modern “leprosy” is extremely 
unlikely to involve the scalp. 

The repeated instruction in doubtful cases to observe the patient for seven 
days, and then pronounce the condition leprosy if it had extended, indicates a 
rapidity of spread which is the opposite of the behavior of modern “leprosy.” 
The absence of any reference to loss of sensation of the skin, or to wasting of the 
fingers or toes, or to blindness, is an omission of the most specific gross mani- 
festations in untreated patients. The recurring expression, “leprous as snow” 
does not accord with the usual manifestation in the white race. Typically there is 
an increased pigmentation, and no loss of pigment except following ulcerative 
lesions. The phrase “‘leprous as snow” would be highly appropriate for psoriasis, 
and equally inappropriate for the disease which is at present called “leprosy.” 
The “leprosy of garments” and “‘leprosy of houses” can apply to incrustations 
produced by molds and fungi, but never to what we now call “leprosy.” 

The Jewish scholars who translated the Old Testament into Greek (the Sep- 
tuagint 200-100 B.C.) were confronted here, as in numerous other passages, 
with the problem of translating words from the Hebrew ritualistic law which 
had no Greek equivalent. The choice of the word “/epra,” which was vaguely 
applied to scaly skin eruptions, was apparently intentional in order to avoid con- 
fusion with any well-recognized entity. It is otherwise difficult to explain why 
“lepra’”’ (meaning a scaly condition) should have been chosen when scaling is 
one feature absent from the descriptions in the Bible, with the single exception 
mentioned as ringworm of the scalp. (The Hebrew word used for “white,” 
“laben,” resembles the Greek word for a white scaling eruption, “Jepra,” espe- 
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PLATE I (a) EXAMPLES OF GREEK WORDS RELATED TO "LEPRA" 
(Verbs, nouns, and adjectives are given in their simplest form) 


The Biblical word nepra, NE TT pa is one of a large family of words coming from the root of 
the verb rE TTG) meaning to husk, to thresh, to scale, or to remove the bark. From this root 
two groups of words were derived, with almost opposite meanings. Those with the root ETT p- 
carried the connotation "rough or harsh like a scaly surface”. Those with the root A€ Tr- 
carried the connotation "thin, delicate, or fine like a scale". Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English all 
have pairs of words in which opposite meanings depend upon a single consonant sound. "Thick" and 
“thin” in English are «un instructive example. 
érxewa — 1. To peel off (@ sheath). Homer's Riad, book I, line 236. (960 B.C. ?) (aorist 
AETITOS— 2. min, trait. Hesiod (800 B.C.) we 
LeTndwT OS-3. Covered with scales, as a crocodile. Herodotus (450 B.C.) 

AETIS —— 4. The scales of a fish. Aristotle (350 B.C.) 
A€TIpa 5. A rough and scaling condition, applied to the bark of a tree. Theophrastus 
, (325 B.C.) 
AE Tpas 6. Rugged and rough, applied toa rock. Theocritus the poet (280 B.C.) 
AETILs 1. The scales of a serpent. Nicander (160 B.C.) 
NET TOV  , 1 cot co.cmnlt ent tins te rescette 2 onate -- trenstated te to Bite es 
"the widow's mite”, (Luke 21:2) 
(Also Mark 12:42) 
(Also Luke 12:58) 
AeTis 9. Flakes that fly from an anvil. Discorides the Naturalist (100 A.D.) 
AEtros 10. Husks or scales. Pollux the Antequarian (180 A.D.) 
Ae Tpds 11. An unpolished stone. Oppian the poet (190 A.D.) 
AEétpa 12. (Attic and Biblical Greek) A chronic harmless skin eruption manifested by 
patches of dry scales. The Hippocratic Writings (400 B.C.) Galen (180 A.D.) 
Paulus Aegineta (650 A.D.) 
NET 1) 13. (Also in the lonle Greek) 


Aw Uy) 14. "Leprosy" -- as the term was used in Byzantine ecclesiastical law. Philes the 
poet (1300 A.D.) 

PLATEI1(>) § HEBREW AND GREEK WORDS REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT 

Hebrew 


—_——— 


1. “Zaraath’, translated as ‘leprosy’ - EY )¥ 

2. “Zirah”, translated as “hornet” ~ my WY 

3. "Nega", translated as “stroke” or *plague"- 7 12 

4. ‘Naga’, translated as “to strike” or "to plague”-Y 12 
5. “Laben*, translated as “white” ~] ) 2 

Greek 

1. To heal or to cure idoudat 

2. Tocieame KAGDAPLZW 
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cially if we confine our attention to the Greek and Hebrew biconsonant roots. 
But that this may have suggested a false etymologic relationship to the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint seems preposterous. ) 


To WRITERS of the New Testament followed the example of the Septuagint. 
One passage in the New Testament is of supreme importance in indicating 
that the word was regarded strictly as a part of the ritualistic law. This is the 
passage in Luke which relates the cleansing of the ten lepers. In every other 
instance in the new Testament, the verb used with diseases is “heal” and with 
leprosy is “cleanse.” In the case of one of the ten lepers, however, the verb “to 
heal” is used (Luke 17:15). This one man was a Samaritan. Therefore, he could, 
by nature, never be “cleansed” in the technical sense of the Jewish ritual. 

The exception in speaking of the Samaritan is paralleled in the case of 
Naaman (II Kings 5). Naaman was a Syrian, hence we need not be surprised 
that his condition did not bar him from being commander of the Syrian Army 
instead of an outcast. The restrictions of the ritualistic law did not apply to 
him. According to the Jewish Encyclopedia, the writers of the Talmud likewise 
held that the law did not apply to a person who was not Jewish. 

The translation of Luke 17:15 into the Latin Vulgate by St. Jerome (400 
A.D.) has been the object of unjust criticism which even a Protestant like myself 
must point out. The Latin which is commonly taught in school is that of the 
“Golden Age.” Caesar and Cicero, however, are approximately as distant in 
time from St. Jerome as Chaucer from Churchill! The Latin word in Luke 17: 
15, which is translated as “heal” (King James Version) or as “cure” (Knox 
Version), is the passive of the verb “mundo” in the Vulgate. The ordinary 
Latin dictionary defines this verb as meaning “cleanse,” which indeed was the 
word used in translating Luke 17:15 in both the Protestant versions before 1611, 
and also in the Catholic Douai version (1609). 

Latin, however, is a language in which verbs tended to be few and generic. 
The nouns were depended upon for vivid and specific meanings. The quota- 
tions which I have been able to discover in the Latin of the time of St. Jerome 
indicate that the verb “mundo” had a much broader meaning than “cleanse.” 
The English verb “clear’’ or ‘‘clear up” excellently represents this broad mean- 
ing. We speak of rubbish as being “cleared away,” or of a skin eruption as 
“clearing up,” or of a meaning as being “made clear.” Similarly, Jerome could 
with accuracy use the familiar “mundo” with “lepra’’ (Luke 17:15) in order to 
avoid excessive emphasis on a technical distinction which had become nearly obso- 
lete by his time. He could with equal accuracy depart from his ordinary usage 
and employ “curo” with “lepra’” to emphasize an exception in Naaman, who was 
a general from a hostile and idolatrous country (Note II Kings 5:1-7). 

Regarding the confusion between “Jepra’’ and “elephantiasis,” 1 can speak 
with personal experience only of the vigorous and colorful Greek text of Paulus 
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Aegineta. This seems to me a complete jumble. “Lepra’’ definitely includes 
psoriasis, dry eczema, dry ringworm, probably even dandruff. “Elephantiasis” 
evidently confused mycosis fungoides, lupus vulgaris, pemphigus vegetans, 
blastomycosis of the skin, and apparently even von Rechlinghausen’s disease, 
and syringomyelia. The first group (“Jepra’’) is chronic, scaling, and harmless; 
the second group (“elephantiasis”) is chronic, non-scaling, and destructive. 


} & spose the Middle Ages, according to the Catholic Encyclopedia, persons 
pronounced as suffering from “leprosy” had the funeral rites of the dead 
performed for them. Their property was usually confiscated, and they were ex- 
cluded from inhabited towns. The Catholic Encyclopedia further quotes Mat- 
threw Paris as stating that there were 19,000 leprosaria in western Europe in the 
lith century. It adds, however, that a large number of conditions were doubtless 
diagnosed as “leprosy’’ without being what would be called “leprosy’’ at the 
present day. Between about 400 A.D. and 1400 A.D. there are almost a thou- 
sand years with very few descriptive records of any value that I have been able 
to discover. In the Oxford Medicine, (V, Chapter 27-C), E. H. Hudson has re- 
viewed the medieval sources, with the conclusion that what was called “leprosy” 
was largely syphilis (as yet unrecognized as a separate disease). 

It is of considerable importance that the diagnosis of “leprosy” almost com- 
pletely disappeared from western Europe with the great ‘epidemic of syphilis” 
that began about 1493. The 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1911, 
Volume XVI, page 480) makes the naive statement: ‘During the 15th Century 
the disease (‘leprosy’) underwent a remarkable diminution. It practically disap- 
peared in the civilized parts of Europe, and the leper houses were given up. It is 
a singular fact that this diminution was coincident with the great extension of 
syphilis.” 

In view of the difficulty of diagnosing skin eruptions even at the present day, 
we have scant justification for asserting that there was a change in the frequency 
of a disease in the Middle Ages simply because there was a change in the fre- 
quency of a diagnosis, The descriptions of syphilis (1493-1530) are numerous 
and detailed. They suggest yaws, or else the destructive type of secondary 
syphilis. In any case, “syphilis” afforded a convenient way of explaining any 
skin eruption without making the patient an outcast. If the patient was of the 
nobility or a man of wealth, the change in nomenclature to “syphilis” must have 
been profitable to the physician as well! This may explain in part the belief that 
syphilis affected mostly persons of high rank, a belief that made “the noble 
disease” one of the legion of synonyms for syphilis, and that explains why the 
poem which gave syphilis its present name could be piously dedicated to a 
Cardinal of the Church. 

It has been stated that the frequency of the diagnosis of syphilis in the courts 
of various kings was responsible for the term “‘courtplaster,’ which was first 
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used to cover the skin lesions of syphilis, and later (cut into artistic shapes) was 
used as “beauty marks,” and finally became an adhesive bandage still used in 
some parts of our own country. I am at present, however, unable to find the 
original source of this interesting story. 

The statement that the epidemic of “the Black Death” (plague) exterminated 
almost all patients with “leprosy” in Europe during the Middle Ages cannot 
apply to what is now termed “leprosy”: the two diseases at the present time have 
their greatest frequency in the same places, especially in China, India, and 


Africa. One might more logically argue that they are not competitors but rather 
conspirators! 


it Europe, the use of the word “leprosy” lingered in several scattered areas. 
It apparently was applied to one of several ailments, each found in a nar- 
rowly limited area, One of these peculiar localized diseases was observed in Ice- 
land a few places in the Scandinavian peninsula. There it <vas first adequately 
described by Danielssen and Boeck in 1848, and specifically defined by the 
publication in 1874 of Hansen's microscopic studies. Only since that time has 
the word had its present official meaning. 

The condition which is conveniently referred to as Hansen’s Disease (in 
order to avoid confusion with the Biblical terminology) has a remarkable dis- 
tribution. It is estimated to affect a total of five million people, most of whom 
inhabit the tropical zone. The mystery of its transmission is evident when one 
considers the fact that the microscopic rod, which resembles the tubercle bacillus 
and which is characteristic of the disease, will not grow on culture media or 
infect laboratory animals. In more than one hundred attempts it has failed to 
infect human volunteers. No physician or nurse at the Carville Hospital has 
contracted the disease since the institution was founded in 1894. Finally, 
though about one hundred and seventy-five persons with the ailment came to 
northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota during the latter part of the 19th 
century, the disease died out in those states despite the most intimate contact in 
early childhood. The very limited distribution of Hansen’s Disease in the ex- 
treme tip of Florida, a small area in Louisiana, and a small area in Texas is 
difficult to explain. Why a tropical disease should be found in a few small 
areas in the extreme north of Europe is still more puzzling. It is at least a 
plausible theory that the organism must pass part of its life cycle in some insect 
or other host between one human infection and another. The disease has never 
been proved to be contagious—indeed, the acid-fast microscopic rods have never 
been proved to be living organisms! 

An attempt to explain the etiology of Hansen’s Disease, however, is not the 
purpose of the present study. In 1941, Dr. Faget and Dr. Johansen at Carville 
first observed the dramatic effect of promin upon the ailment, and since that 
date chemical derivatives of promin have been synthesized which are even more 
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effective, less toxic, and easier to administer. Only since that date have we had 
a specific and reliable treatment. The central problem today is not the discovery 
of a more effective medication. Rather the problem of today is the removal of a 
barricade between patient and treatment created by a disastrous nomenclature. 
The incorrect use of the Biblical word “leprosy” creates a curtain of terror. 
Such is the tragedy of the disease that now bears this name. The original texts 
leave no reasonable doubt that the Hebrew “zaraath,” the Greek “lepra,” and 
modern “leprosy” have three entirely unrelated meanings. The naming of a 
disease is ordinarily thought of as void of human interest except in profitless 
academic disputes. For five million of the sons of men with this ailment, how- 
ever, the verse “A good name is better than precious ointment’’ + has immediate 
and terrible truth! 
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APPENDIX (A): LEPROSY IN THE BIBLE 


i ages the words, “leper,” “lepers,” “leprosy,” or “leprous’’ are found 
sixty-eight times in the King James Bible, they occur in a relatively small 
number of passages. The words used in the Hebrew of the Old Testament are 
always “zaraath” or a related form, and in the New Testament “/epra” or a re- 
lated form. 


Exodus 4:6 Moses receives power to make his hand leprous and to restore it, 
as a sign to Pharoah. 

Leviticus 13 and 14 Detailed ritualistic law regarding the leprosy of persons, of gar- 
ments, and of houses. 

Leviticus 21:16 to Leprosy listed among the blemishes that would bar a descendant 
22:9 of Aaron from serving as priest. 

Numbers 5:2 Lepers listed among those excluded from the camp. 

Numbers 12:10 Miriam made leprous for seven days for speaking against Moses. 
Deuteronomy 24:8 Warning to remember the punishment of Miriam. 

II Samuel 3:29 David's curse on Joab for murder. 


II Kings 5 Elisha cures Naaman’s leprosy, but Gehzai is cursed with leprosy 
for his avarice. 

II Kings 7:3-16 Four lepers excluded from camp during siege, and their adventure. 

II Kings 15:1-7 King Azariah made leprous for impiety. 


* Ecclesiastes 7:1. 
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II Chronicles 26 King Uzziah made leprous for impiety. (A fuller account of the 
same story as given in II Kings 15:1-7). 

Matthew 8:2-3 Jesus cleanses a leper. 

Mark 1:40-42 

Luke 5:12-13 

Matthew 11:5 Cleansing told to the disciples of John. 

Luke 7:22 

Matthew 26:6 “The house of Simon the leper” is mentioned. 

Mark 14:3 

Matthew 10:8 The disciples told to heal the sick and cleanse the lepers. 

Luke 4:27 The story of Naaman mentioned. 

Luke 17:12-19 Ten lepers cleansed. 


It is interesting to note that the word is never used in the Prophets or Psalms, 
nor in the Acts or Epistles. 


APPENDIX (B): REFERENCES TO LEPRA IN THE HIPPOCRATIC 
WRITINGS 


M™ THAN 70 books have been attributed to Hippocrates. The variety of 
dialects, dates, styles, and opinions, however, makes it evident that this 
library includes many independent authors. It is impossible to preve that Hip- 
pocrates wrote any of the books in the collection, or even that the shadowy 
“Father of Medicine” ever existed. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, (1947) Volume XI, Page 583 B, refers to the 
story that Hippocrates was descended from Asclepios, and makes the amazing 
remark: “Since Asclepios is an historical figure—being mentioned as a physician 
in the Iliad—(this) is at least possible’! The same evidence would make Zeus, 
Poseidon, Apollo and Aphrodite “historical figures” —they are also mentioned 
in the Iliad! 

Greek mythology relates that Asclepios was a son of Apollo and inherited 
his father's miraculous powers of healing. The myth which describes the act that 
caused Asclepios to be elevated to an Olympian god is worthy of comment. The 
horses of Hippolytus were terrified by the god Poseidon, and Hippolytus was 
trampled to death, Asclepios restored him to life. As a result, Zeus (after some 
factional strife on Mount Olympus) made Asclepios a god. The manner of 
death of Hippolytus and his restoration to life by Asclepios make the Greek 
name “Hippocrates” very significant. A physician, regarded as descended from 
Asclepios and as possessing the healing art of his divine ancestor, might ap- 
propriately receive this title, because the Greek word “Hippocrates” means 
“master, ruler, or conqueror of horses.” 

This suggests that the word ‘Hippocrates’ was originally a metaphor applied 
to the physician who had exceptional power in healing, and that this figure of 
speech was later mistaken for a personal name. My suggestion imposes some 
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strain upon human credulity, but is hardly as preposterous as the quotation 
which I have given from the encyclopedia! 

There are two books in the collection attributed to “Hippocrates’’ which con- 
tain the word “Jepra.”” The word is used in two passages in the book on Nuwéri- 
ment which has an oracular style and often becomes entirely meaningless. More 
important is the Prorrhetic II which is now generally regarded as a very early 
source used in several of the later writings. 

I translate the Greek of the Loeb Classical text, Harvard University Press, 
1939, in quoting from section XVII and XX of the Nusriment. I have departed 
from W. H. S. Jones in translating several medical words. The Cambridge 
scholar knows Greek, but understandably lapses at times from modern English 
medical terminology. These paragraphs show the book on Nutriment at its 
worst: “No subject—no predicate—and no meaning.” 

XVII. “Secretions in accord with nature, by the bowels, urine, sweat, 
sputum, mucus, menses; through hemorrhoid, wart, ‘/epra,’ tumour, carcinoma; 
from nostrils, lungs, bowels, perineum, penis; in accord with nature or contrary 
to nature. The peculiar differences in these things depend on differences in the 
individual in the time and in the manner. . . .” 





XX. “Ulceration, eschar, blood, pus, lymph, ‘/epra,’ scurf, dandruff, lichen, 
leukoderma, freckles, sometimes harm, sometimes help, sometimes neither harm 
nor help.” 


The Prorrhetic Il, last paragraph, I translate from the Greek text of Littré, 
with one important emendation which will be explained shortly. The Greek is 
ambiguous in several places, and twelve variant readings which are listed by 
Littré add to this ambiguity. I have attempted to reproduce the identical am- 
biguity in translating. (A clear and harmonious sentence structure would seri- 
ously misrepresent the chaotic state of the Greek texts!) 


“Lichen, ‘lepra,’ and leukoderma: When these conditions begin in childhood 
or infancy, or after beginning very small, enlarge little by little for a long time, 
it is necessary to think of such eruption not as a discharge but as a disease. Yet 
these are a discharge when the eruptions arise abruptly and widespread. Leuko- 
derma develops among the most fatal conditions like the disease called consump- 
tion. But ‘lepra’ and lichen arise from black bile. They are more easily cured, 
the younger the patient, the earlier the stage of the ailment, and when they ap- 
pear in the soft and fleshy parts of the body.” 

I have departed from the Greek of Littré in restoring the phrase “the disease 
called consumption.” “Consumption” appears in the most ancient manuscripts 
and is frequently used in the Hippocratic writings. The expression, “the disease 
called Phoenician,’ does not occur elsewhere in the Hippocratic writings, and 
would in any case be impossible to understand. Littré rejected the oldest texts 
out of his veneration for a comment attributed to Galen. 
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LE MODERNE INTERLINGUISTICA 
E BENJAMIN LEE WHORF 


ALEXANDER GODE * 


i, HISTORIA interlinguistic es ricchissime in ingeniositates destinate per lor 
autores a solver specific problemas de communication, Le tabula de cor- 
relativos de Zamenhof es un exemplo. Le famose regula de Wahl es un altere. 
Hic on poterea etiam mentionar le suppression del articulo e de tempores gram- 
matic in latino sine flexione. Si on considera non solo le linguas auxiliar que 
esseva construite plus o minus post le modello de un o altere lingua natural sed 
extende le revista al linguas construite ab ovo, i.e., logicamente secundo certe 
preconcipite principios, le abundantia del exemplos de ingeniose conceptos 
deveni quasi opprimente. 


Il non es possibile reguardar le tabula del correlativos, le suppression del 
articulo, o—pro enumerar altere exemplos—le uso de formas feminin e masculin 
pro le pronomines personal del prime e del secunde persona, le introduction de 
pronomines personal neutre que es ni feminin ni masculin, etc., etc. . . . il non es 
possibile reguardar omne tal ingeniositates sin esser profundemente impressionate 
per le fertilitate del intellecto human. Nonobstante, le multiplicitate mesme de 
iste genial inventiones non nos permitte superar un certe sensation penosissime. 
Nos nos trova confrontate con un superabundantia de bon ideas—cata un logic e 
practic e avantagiose—e tamen nos senti que in lor totalitate illos non repre- 
senta un ric thesauro sed plus tosto un tremende confusion. 


Il pare impossibile combinar series de bon ideas relative a lo que esserea 
desirabile in un lingua ideal e producer ex illos le lingua ideal mesme. II pare 


* Dr. Gode is head of the Interlingua Division of Science Service. Born in Germany, 
but resident in the U.S. since 1927, he is author of Natural Science in German Romanticism 
(1941), Spanish at Sight (1943), Portuguese at Sight (1944), French at Sight (1946), 
Interlingua-English Dictionary (1951), and Interlingua Grammar (1951). In the present 
article, written in Interlingua, Dr. Gode argues that support for the use of an international 
auxiliary language such as Interlingua can be found in the ideas of Benjamin Lee Whorf, 
whose writings are well known to readers of ETC. The Editors would welcome comment 
both on the content of Dr. Gode's article and on the experiment of publishing in ETC. 
an article in Interlingua. It is assumed that Interlingua can be read at sight by those ac- 
quainted with any of the major European languages. The present paper was first read at a 
conference held in Chicago on December 30, 1953, in connection with the 68th annual 
convention of the Modern Language Association of America. 
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impossibile construer un systema linguistic tanto satisfacente e generalmente 
convincente in su structura como esseva le elementos individual. Proque? 

Le responsa es forsan simplissime. Inventar desirabile tractos individual de 
un nove systema lingual es facile proque le sol criterio a satisfacer es nostre 
proprie phantasia, nostre proprie prejudicios. Sed combinar un complete lingua 
ex tal tractos individual presuppone del parte del constructor del lingua un plus 
© minus conscie maestria del ‘‘theoria del lingua.” 

Le notion “theoria del lingua” es forsan un pauco surprendente. On cog- 
nosce e usa phrases como “‘theoria del musica,” “theoria del medicina,”’ etiam 
“theoria del motores a combustion’’ o “theoria del computatores electronic 
digital.” Sed “‘theoria del lingua?’ 

Le question si o non un “‘theoria del lingua” es del toto possibile pote oc- 
cupar me in iste contexto solo brevissimemente. Permitte me tamen iste observa- 
tiones general: Sin cognoscentia del ‘'theoria del motores a combustion” io pote 
usar tal motores; sin cognoscentia de iste theoria io pote mesmo in grado 
limitate dismontar e reparar un o altere parte del motor. Sed sin tal cognos- 
centia io non pote construer un motor a combustion. Parallelmente nos poterea 
dicer per exemplo que sin cognoscentia del ‘‘theoria del medicina” on pote suc- 
ceder a vices a curar iste o ille morbo sed non a facer se maestro del organismo 
human. De facto, un theoria general e complete del medicina esserea identic con 
un theoria del physiologia human. E le maestro de : te theoria poterea crear o 
construer un homine, al minus un homunculo. Io non sape si o non un tal theoria 
complete e general del physiologia human es possibile. Sed io sape que al 
tempore presente illo nondum existe. Il ha theorias partial e consequentemente 
maestrias partial del physiologia human. On pote describer e mesmo influentiar 
le functionamento de certe glandulas, sed on non pote construer un corpore 
human.—II me pare que le problema del “‘theoria del lingua’ es ben compara- 
bile al caso del theoria del corpore human. Nos non sape si le distante futuro 
va succeder a disveloppar un theoria complete e general del lingua; sed nos 
sape con perfecte assecurantia que al tempore presente un tal theoria nondum 
existe. Il ha theorias partial. Lor complexitate justifica nos in timer que un 
theoria general del lingua excede le capacitates del intellecto human. Sed isto 
es le limite de lo que nos ha le derecto de assertar. 

Evidentemente, le absentia de un theoria general del lingua non reduce le 
importantia del theorias partial. Un excellente formulation de iste idea se trova 
in le sequente passage ex un del essayos de Benjamin Lee Whorf. Dice Whorf: 


An overt knowledge of the linguistic processes by which agree- 
ment is attained is not necessary to reaching some sort of agreement, 
but it is certainly no bar thereto; the more complicated and difficult the 
matter, the more such knowledge is a distinct aid, till the point may be 
reached—lI suspect the modern world has about arrived at it--when the 
knowledge becomes not only an aid but a necessity. The situation may be 
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likened to that of navigation. Every boat that sails is in the lap of planetary 
forces; yet a boy can pilot his small craft around a harbor without benefit 
of geography, astronomy, mathematics, or international politics. To the 
captain of an ocean liner, however, some knowledge of all these subjects is 
essential, 


In le obras de Benjamin Lee Whorf—in tanto que io los cognosce—le 
termino “theoria del lingua” non occurre. Ille emplea in su loco le termino 
“grammatica.” E le grande contribution de Whorf al linguistica de nostre 
epocha es—in mi opinion—que ille ha clarificate le differentia inter Je gram- 
matica e¢ wn grammatica o in altere parolas que ille ha demonstrate le interde- 
pendentia de cata un de numerose grammaticas con cata un de numerose culturas. 
Whorf non dice que un grammatica universal es impossibile. Sed ille certo non 
se preoccupa de elaborar un tal. Ille es le grande differentiator e non le grande 
uniformisator del grammaticas, Su attitude in iste respecto deveni clar quando 
on lege su observation: 


I believe that those who envision a future world speaking only one 
tongue, whether English, German, Russian, or any other, hold a mis- 
guided ideal and would do the evolution of the human mind the greatest 
disservice. Western culture has made, through language, a provisional 
analysis of reality and, without correctives, holds resolutely to that analysis 
as final. The oily correctives lie in all those other tongues which by aeons 
of a pon 8 evolution have arrived at different, but equally logical, pro- 
visional analyses.? 


In iste passage, a proposito, nos trova le sol allusion unquam facite per 
Whorf al question del lingua universal. E iste passage implica un rejection 
energic. Io es convincite que Whorf nunquam considerava le question serie- 
mente. Etiam pro ille le question del lingua universal non meritava un serie 
consideration. Le ration pro iste negativistic attitude del parte de Whorf poterea 
esser vidite in le absentia de un ‘‘theoria general del lingua’’ conjunctemente 
con le facto que le majoritate del interlinguistas perseque lor private amusamento 
de inventar nove tractos linguistic sin comprender mesmo le desirabilitate ¢ 
certo non le necessitate de un theoria general como base de lor activitates. 

Plus specificamente le objection del puncto de vista de Whorf al interlingui- 
stica traditional se justificarea per le observation que le interlinguistas traditional 
labora in un vacuo cultural. Illes ha hereditate ab Leibnitz e Descartes un 
estranie fide in le universalitate de lor conceptos, i.e. del conceptos characteristic 
pro lor lingua e le correspondente cultura. E iste fide—natural in le dece- 
septime e dece-octave seculos—es certo un signo de naivitate in nostre presente 
epocha. 

* "Science and Linguistics,” Technology Review, XLII, 6 (1940); reprinted in S. I. 
Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York, 1941), pp. 302-321. 

* "Languages and Logic,” Technology Review, XLIII, 6 (1941). 
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[ ES EVIDENTE ab le supra-dicite que nostre association del nomine de Benja- 
min Lee Whorf con le interlinguistica non visa a un analyse del pronuncia- 
mentos de Whorf super nostre disciplina. Tal pronunciamentos a pena existe. 
Il se tracta plus tosto de demonstrar lo que le interlinguistica debe apprender ab 
Whorf si illo vole substantiar su pretension al rango de un disciplina vermente 
scientific. Forsan io deberea qualificar le expression: “apprender ab Whorf,” 
proque le personalitate de Whorf non importa in iste contexto; il non importa 
ab ubi le interlinguistica deriva le cognoscentia del nove principios. Le sol cosa 
importante es que illo accepta los clarmente e consciemente. Post toto, in omne 
isto le nomine de Whorf es plus tosto un symbolo. Su ideas non continua esser 
su proprietate personal. Illos representa resultatos necessari e matur in Je cur- 
rente phase del historia del recercas philologic. In plus il non esserea totalmente 
juste supponer que omne phases del moderne interlinguistica se ha disveloppate 
in ignorantia del recognitiones hic representate symbolicamente per le nomine 
de Whorf. Un lectura attentive del criticas dirigite intra le passate cinquanta 
annos contra le esperantismo revela plus que mer tracias del notion que cata 
lingua es functionalmente interdependente con un specific cultura, de maniera 
que un lingua universal es possibile solo in tanto que on pote stipular un cultura 
universal. Un ric thesauro de tal observationes es le publication Schola et Vita 
del “Academia pro interlingua,’”’ i.e. le circulo de amicos e collaboratores de 
Giuseppe Peano, Etiam le movimento initiate per Edgar de Wahl pote esser 
considerate como un revolta contra le esperantismo e como tal le dewahlismo 
reflecte un al minus vage recognition del facto que un lingua auxiliar non pote 
superviver sin le radices cultural que es characteristic pro omne linguas natural. 
Isto se manifesta in le conscie restriction de de Wahl al linguas europee como 
base de su systema originalmente cognoscite como “occidental.” In plus, un del 
plus frappante tractos del movimento initiate per de Wahl es le facto que illo 
ha essite multo plus ric in dissidentes que per exemplo le esperantismo. E iste 
dissidentes—io mentiona solo le austriaco Pigal e le switzo Schild—es clar- 
mente motivate in lor dissatisfaction per le remanente artificios in “occidental,” 
ie. per le remanente arbitrarietates que non corresponde organicamente al 
situation linguistic del occidente e assi manca de radices cultural. Finalmente io 
poterea mentionar in iste contexto le lingua del qual io me servi in iste discussion. 
Ilo es basate super un philosophia linguistic cuje affinitate con le principios de 
Whorf es quasi un complete identitate. 

In un effortio a formular succinctemente le philosophia linguistic de Whorf, 
io pote limitar me a presentar e forsan interpretar un serie de citationes. Le re- 
sultante omission de omne mention del methodos de recerca e mesmo del totali- 
tate del labores practic de Whorf me pare justificate proque nos es concernite 
hic con principios general e non con programmas de investigation. 

Le puncto initial es naturalmente le conception traditional—nos poterea 
dicer cartesian o leibnitzian—que suppone le existentia de un hierarchia absolute 
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e ideal de notiones del qual omne linguas existente representa un reflexion plus 
o minus perfecte. Iste conception se trova criticamente describite in le sequente 
passage. Dice Whorf: 


According to natural logic—a term that seems to me preferable to the 
term common sense, often used for the same thing—thought does not de- 
pend on grammar but on laws of reason which are supposed to be the 
same for all observers of the universe—to represent a rationale in the uni- 
verse that can be “found” independently by all intelligent observers, 
whether they speak Chinese or Choctaw. In our own culture, the formula- 
tions of mathematics and of formal logic have acquired the reputation of 
dealing with this order of things, i.e., with the realm and laws of pure 
thought. Natural logic holds that different languages are essentially 
parellel methods for expressing this one-and-the-same rationale of thought 
and, hence, differ really in but minor ways which may seem important only 
because they are seen at close range. It hold that mathematics, symbolic 
logic, philosophy, and so on, are systems contrasted with language which 
deal directly with this realm of thought, not that they are themselves 
specialized extensions of language.® 


Un examine del leges del justo-mentionate “‘logica natural” non demonstra 
lor incorrectessa sed certo lor dependentia de certe premissas. E del pluralitate 
del premissas possibile resulta un pluralitate del “logicas natural,” un expression 
que nunc debe perder su epitheto “natural.’’ Nostre logica natural se revela como 
nostre logica que es un inter pares. Explica Whorf: 


Just as it is possible to have any number of geometries other than the 
Euclidean which give an equally perfect account of space configurations, so 
it is possible to have descriptions of the universe, all equally valid, that do 
not contain our familiar contrasts of time and space [e altere tractos char- 
acteristic de nostre logica}. The relativity viewpoint of modern physics is 
one such view, conceived in mathematical terms, and the Hopi Weltan- 
schauung [o non importa qual altere Weltanschauung differente del 
nostre} is another and quite different one, non-mathematical and lin- 
guistic.* 


Le idea que le dependentias linguistic de nostre pensar debe esser admittite 
como limitationes de intellectos provincial durante que vermente libere spiritos 
es capabile de altiar se al puncto de vista de validitate absolute . . . iste idea es 
promptemente annihilate per iste observation whorfian: 


No individual is free to describe nature with absolute impartiality but 
is constrained to certain modes of interpretation even while he thinks him- 
self most free. The person most nally free in such respects would be a 
*"“Science and Linguistics.” 
*"An American Indian Model of the Universe,” International Journal of American 
Linguistics, XVI, 2 (1950); also in ETC., VIII, 27-33 (1950). 
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linguist familiar with very many widely different linguistic systems. As 
yet no linguist even is in any such position. We are thus introduced to a 
new principle of relativity, which holds that all observers are not led by the 
same physical evidence to the same picture of the universe, unless their 
linguistic backgrounds are similar, or can in some way be calibrated.® 


On nota in isto le insistentia del parte de Whorf que le liberation del dic- 
tatorato de nostre formas lingual non se presenta in le forma de un escappamento 
a un puncto de vista absolute sed simplemente e modestemente in le recognition 
del facto quo nostre prejudicios pote profitar del correction per altere equivalente 
prejudicios. Le facto a retener es le dependentia de omne judicio de pre-existente 


categorias que on pote appellar equalmente ben logic o grammatic. Il es de nove 
Whorf qui parla: 


Formulation of ideas is not an independent process, strictly rational in 
the old sense, but is part of a particular grammar and differs, from slightly 
to greatly, as between different grammars. We dissect nature along lines 
laid down by our native languages. The categories and types that we iso- 
late from the world of phenomena we do not find there because they stare 
every observer in the face; on the contrary, the world is presented in a 
kaleidoscopic flux of impressions which has to be organized by our minds— 
and this means largely by the linguistic systems in our minds. We cut 
nature up, organize it into concepts, and ascribe significances as we do, 
largely because we are parties to an agreement to organize it in this way— 
an agreement that holds throughout our speech community and is codified 
in the patterns of our language. The agreement is, of course, an implicit 
and unstated one, but its terms are absolutely obligatory; we cannot talk 
at all except by subscribing to the organization and classification of data 
which the agreement decrees.® 


Le differentias del varie logicas o grammaticas es hic describite como un func- 
tion del varie manieras—cata un characteristic pro un certe cultura—de struc- 
turisar le campo phenomenal del realitate experientiate. Iste notion es funda- 
mental in le pensar de Whorf. Illo recurre frequentissimemente exprimite in 
terminos como “‘dissection,” “segmentation,” etc. del natura. Al exemplo jam 
citate io adde tres alteres. 

Primo: 


The why of understanding may remain for a long time mysterious; 
but the ow or logic of understanding—its background of laws or regu- 
larities—is discoverable. It is the grammatical background of our mother 
tongue, which includes not only our way of constructing propositions but 
the way we dissect nature and break up the flux of experience into objects 
and entities to construct propositions about. This fact is important for 
science because it means that science can have a rational or logical basis 


* Science and Linguistics.” 
* “Science and Linguistics.” 
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even though it be a relativistic one and not Mr. Everyman's natural logic. 
Although it may vary with each tongue, and a planetary mapping of the 
dimensions of such variation may be necessitated, it is, nevertheless, a basis 
of logic with discoverable laws. Science is not compelled to see its think- 
ing and reasoning procedures turned into processes merely subservient to 
social adjustments and emotional drives.* 


Secundo: 


Segmentation of nature is an aspect of grammar—one as yet little 
studied by grammarians. We cut up and organize the spread and flow of 
events as we do largely because, through our mother tongue, we are parties 
to an agreement to do so, not because nature itself is segmented in exactly 
that way for all to see. Languages differ not only in how they build their 
sentences but in how they break down nature to secure the elements to put 
in those sentences. This breakdown gives units of the lexicon. ‘“Word’’ is 
not a very good “word” for them; “lexeme” has been suggested, and 
“term’’ will do for the present.® 


Tertio: 

When Semitic, Chinese, Tibetan, or African languages are contrasted 
with our own, the divergence in analysis of the world becomes apparent ; 
and when we bring in the native languages of the Americas, where speech 
communities for many millenniums have gone their ways independently of 
each other and of the Old World, the fact that languages dissect nature in 
many different ways becomes patent. The relativity of all conceptual sy- 
stems, ours included, and their dependence upon language stand revealed.® 


Le synonymitate de “varie manieras de segmentar le campo del experientias,” 
de “varie hierarchias de conceptos,” e de “varie grammaticas’’ deveni apparente 
ex iste citationes. “I find it gratuitous,’ dice Whorf,!® “to assume that a Hopi 
who knows only the Hopi language and the cultural ideas of his own society has 
the same notions, often supposed to be intuitions, of time and space [e altere 
possibile categorias] that we have, and that are generally assumed to be uni- 
versal.”” E in un altere contexto: 


Users of markedly different grammars are pointed by their grammars 
toward different types of observations and different evaluations of ex- 
ternally similar acts of observation, and hence are not equivalent as ob- 
servers but must arrive at somewhat different views of the world." 


UE RESULTA de omne isto del puncto de vista interlinguistic? Si io parla a 
un hopi, un chinese, un choctaw, io impone a ille le grammatica de mi 
lingua natural. In le senso attribuite per Whorf al termino “grammatica,” on 


‘Languages and Logic.” 

* “Languages and Logic.” 

* Science and Linguistics.” 

* “An American Indian Model of the Universe.” 

™ Linguistics as An Exact Science,” Technology Review, XLIII, 2 (1940). 
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poterea formular plus frappantemente: In parlar con un hopi, etc., io tenta 
imponer a ille mi grammatica mesmo si io me effortia a parlar su lingua a ille. 
Le interlinguista traditional desirarea intervenir a iste puncto pro arguer que 
mi conversation hypothetic con mi hopi hypothetic pote devenir neutre solo si 
nos nos servi de un lingua auxiliar que possede un grammatica neutre. Sed il me 
pare que iste argumento ignora le facto previemente establite que un grammatica 
neutre require un “theoria general del lingua’’— un cosa cuje non-existentia es 
amplemente comprensibile post omne le precedente citationes whorfian. 


Sed il existe un altere aspecto del situation. Es vermente le neutralitate gram- 
matic un cosa si desirabile in mi conversationes con hopis, choctaws, chineses? 
Lo que importa es non que io abandona mi grammatica natural sed solo que io 
comprende que io usa un grammatica que non es le sol possibile. 


Io regretta que Whorf ha nunquam habite le opportunitate de subjicer le 
varie existente linguas auxiliar a un analyse grammatic in su senso de iste 
termino. Io es secur que su conclusiones haberea essite istos: Nulle systema de 
lingua auxiliar con un grammatica neutre o absolute ha unquam essite dis- 
veloppate al puncto de plen usabilitate practic. E nulle systema de lingua auxiliar 
que ha attingite un grado de perfection permittente su uso practic ha unquam 
habite un grammatica neutre. Le grammaticas de volapiik, esperanto, latino sine 
flexione, occidental, e interlingua non es neutre. Illos es variantes plus o minus 
phantastic del grammatica west-europee. 


Le notion de un grammatica commun del linguas west-europee non es tradi- 
tional. Io non sape si illo ha essite usate ante Whorf con un grado de directessa 


comparabile al sue. In un discussion del lingua e del weltanschauung del hopis, 
ille scribe: 


A comparison between Hopi and western European languages makes 
evident that the grammar of Hopi bears a relation to Hopi culture, and the 
grammar of European tongues to our ‘Western’ or “European” culture. 
And it appears that the interrelation brings in those large subsummations 
of experience by language, such as our own terms “time,” “space,” “sub- 
stance,” and “matter.” Since with respect to the traits compared there is 
little difference between English, French, German, or aes European 
languages with the possible (but doubtful) exception of Balto-Slavic, I 
lump these languages into one group called SAE, or “Standard Average 
European,” 


Inter le linguas auxiliar supra-mentionate solo interlingua es consciemente 
elaborate como un codification de lo que Whorf appella “SAE.” 


® The Relation of Habitual Thought and Behavior to Language,” Language, Culture 
and Personality (Menasha, Wis., 1941), pp. 75-93; reprinted in S. I. Hayakawa (ed.), 
Language, Meaning and Maturity (New York, 1954), pp. 225-251. 
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a cerca representar le standard commun del linguas europee como 
—dice nos—germano per exemplo representa le standard commun del nu- 
merose dialectos summarisate in illo. In iste senso un standard es evidentemente 
un ideal que non pote esser attingite plus que asymptoticamente. Il es le desiro 
de approximar se de plus in plus a su ideal que da a interlingua su vitalitate—e 
naturalmente etiam le facto que su conscie dependentia del linguas west-europee 
equipa lo con radices cultural. Illo non es un lingua neutre del humanitate sed 
le lingua standard del cultura west-europee. 

Hic le question se impone in qual senso un lingud standard west-europee 
pote functionar como lingua auxiliar in omne partes del mundo. Si le uso uni- 
versal de (per exemplo) anglese significarea le imposition universal de un specie 
de imperialismo anglo-saxone, an le uso universal de interlingua non significa 
parallelmente le imposition de un specie de imperialismo europee? 


assertion satisfacite. Le justification de iste attitude se trova de nove in Whorf. 


Le passage in question comencia con un variation del supra-citate referencia al 
“SAE.” 


Among our modern European languages, with perhaps Latin and 
Greek thrown in for good measure, there is a unanimity of major pattern 
which at first seems to bear out natural logic. But this unanimity exists 
only because these tongues are all Indo-European dialects cut to the same 
basic plan, being historically transmitted from what was long ago one 


speech community; because the modern dialects have long shared in build- 
ing up a common culture; and because much of this culture, on the more 
intellectual side, is derived from the linguistic backgrounds of Latin and 
Greek.—Sed tunc Whorf continua: From this condition follows the 
unanimity of description of the world in the community of modern 
scientists. But it must be emphasized that ‘all modern Indo-European- 
speaking observers’’ is not the same thing as “all observers.” That modern 
hinese or Turkish scientists describe the world in the same terms as 
Western scientists means, of course, only that they have taken over bodily 
the entire Western system of rationalizations, not that they have cor- 
roborated that system from their native posts of observation." 


Del puncto de vista whorfian il es forsan non nimis temerari parlar de un 
“grammatica del pensar scientific.’ In omne caso, io trova alique de iste genere 
in le sequente remarca, “The world view of modern science arises by higher 
specialization of the basic grammar of the western Indo-European languages.” 
A isto Whorf adde le nota: “Science of course was not caused by this grammar; 
it was simply colored by it.” E tunc ille conclude: “It appeared in this group of 
languages because of a train of historical events that stimulated commerce, 
measurement, manufacture, and technical invention in a quarter of the world 
where these languages were dominant.” 14 


* Science and Linguistics.” 
“ “Linguistics as An Exact Science.’’ 
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Il ha in le essayos de Whorf un serie de fascinante passages relative al inter- 
correspondentia de “‘logica scientific’ e “grammatica west-europee.” In lor 
totalitate iste passages stipula que le origines west-europee del scientias (in le 
senso specific de scientias natural o scientias technologic) non es accidental. A 
iste tempore io non me considera como qualificate pro presentar o analysar iste 


intercorrespondentia. Felicemente io non require un tal presentation o analyse 
pro compler mi presente objectives. 


I° HA VOLITE demonstrar: Primo, que un lingua auxiliar universal es impos- 
sibile; secundo, que le linguas west-europee permitte lor unification in un 


standard commun; e¢ tertio, que le standard west-europee es de validitate inter- 


national in tanto que scientia e technologia ha attingite validitate international. 
Benjamin Lee Whorf ha fornite le documentation pro mi argumento. 





++ BOOK REVIEVS x 
Love (Altruistic) and Dr. Sorokin 


ALTRUISTIC LOvE: A STUDY OF AMERICAN “GOOD NEIGHBORS’ AND CHRISTIAN 
SAINTS, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. 253 pp. 
$3. 

EXPLORATIONS IN ALTRUISTIC Love AND BEHAVIOR, A SYMPOSIUM, edited by 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. 353 pp. $4. 


_ THE FIRST chapter of Altruistic Love, Dr. Sorokin writes, “Western social 
science has paid scant attention to positive types of human beings, their 
positive achievements, their heroic actions, and their private relationships. The 
criminal has been ‘researched’ incomparably more thoroughly than the saint or 
the altruist; the idiot has been studied much more carefully than the genius; 
perverts and failures have been investigated much more intensely than inte- 
grated persons or heroes.”’ So far, so good. Even though this rather sweeping 
division of humanity into black and white makes me a little nervous (what 
about the geniuses who were also perverts, and the saints who were also crimi- 
nals?) I should be inclined to sympathize with Sorokin’s point of view. I should 
even be prepared to bow my head and admit that, as a child of the times, I 
understand Frank Costello much better than St. Francis of Assisi. However, 
when I turn to the preface of Altruistic Love, I read: 


Partly in this book, but more fully in a series of forthcoming studies 
of the Harvard Research Center in Altruistic Integration and Creativity, it 
will be shown that love is literally a life-giving force; that altruistic per- 
sons have on the average a far greater duration of life than ordinary, and 
especially egotistic, persons; that love annuls loneliness and is the best 
antidote to suicidal morbid tendencies; that love-experience is true cogni- 
tion; that love-experience is beautiful and beautifies anything it touches; 
that love is goodness itself ; that love is freedom at its loftiest ; that love is 
fearless and is the best remedy for any fear; that love is a most creative 
power; that it is an accessible and effective means to a real peace of mind 
and a — happiness ; that it is the best therapy against hate, insanity, 
misery, death and destruction; that, finally, it is the only means of trans- 
cending the narrow limits of our Lilliputian egos and of making our true 
self coextensive with the richest Manifold Infinity. 


As a statement of conclusions drawn from research (and evidently before most 
of the research was conducted), this surely ranks with the most esoteric pro- 
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nouncements of Marie Stopes. In fact, as far as I am concerned, if this passage 
were cut into short, irregular lengths, it could safely be inserted into the collected 
works of Julia E. Moore, the Sweet Singer of Michigan. 

Altruistic Love is by no means as impossible a study as its preface suggests. 
Sorokin has shown a refreshing ingenuity, it seems to me, in turning up two sets 
of data which are very much to his purpose. The first set of materials might 
be described as a collection of case histories of American “good neighbors.” In 
this collection were included 500 letters written by listeners to the “Breakfast 
in Hollywood’’ radio program, recommending various persons for citation on 
the program as ‘good neighbors’; 93 questionnaires and autobiographies com- 
pleted by persons who were thus cited; and questionnaires, autobiographies and 
interviews dealing with 112 persons chosen by students at Harvard as “most 
altruistic.” 

The second set of materials, which Sorokin offers as at least roughly com- 
parable to the first, includes biographical materials on the lives of the Catholic 
saints, the material having been found chiefly in Butler's Lives of the Saints. 


yp MATERIALS Sorokin submits to a fairly conventional analysis, to de- 
termine age, sex, social class, motives, etc., of the persons studied. The results 
of this study are interesting; they suggest that the altruistic person, saint or 
neighbor, is likely to have come from a large family, to have had a happy child- 
hood, to be longer-lived than average. The saints have traditionally come from 
the upper class, the good neighbors from the middle class. The good neighbors 
are usually married (rarely divorced), the saints are traditionally celibate. And 
so on. Perhaps the most interesting general suggestion that Sorokin makes is 
that the American “good neighbor’’ is simply a secularized version of the tradi- 
tional saint. 

Unhappily, however, Sorokin persists in writing into his conclusions such 
statements as “the saints are masters and creators of ‘love-energy,’ which they 
generate in large quantities of the purest quality.” I have no objection to any- 
one accepting this statement as a pious belief, or as an individual insight phrased 
as poetry or philosophy. But I insist that as a conclusion of fact, this statement 
does not follow from this study, and could not follow from any sort of study 
that I am capable of imagining. 


HE SECOND publication of the Harvard Research Center, Explorations in 

Altruistic Love and Behavior, is an extraordinary book. It consists of 17 
papers, most of them apparently written at the request of Sorokin, presenting a 
great range of inquiries into the subject of altruism. It is chiefly the amazing 
variety of contributions which makes the book unusual; no collection which in- 
cludes papers by J. B. Rhine, M. F. Ashley Montagu, Gordon Allport, Nicolas 
Rashevsky, and the Swami Akhilananda can be considered ordinary. This same 
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variety makes the task of summariziti;: the contents of the book nearly impossible, 
and forces the critic to content himself with talking about the authors. 

My feelings on this score are decidedly mixed. Reading the papers in 
Explorations, 1 was confirmed in the opinion that research in ‘‘creative’’ rather 
than “destructive” behavior is or can be profoundly important. I was impressed 
with some of the approaches to this research as outlined in this book. I felt, in a 
few papers, a certain rigidity in the writer's assumptions which permitted him 
to move from assumption to conclusion without ever bothering much about 
data. I felt rather sure that papers on altruism might be produced in much this 
same style by a Marxist, a vegetarian, a Jehovah's Witness, or a student of 
dianetics. 

I am by no means sure that this is a serious criticism of Explorations. It is 
perhaps better to publish a vegetarian’s view of altruism than to rule out, before- 
hand, the possibility that he might have something valuable to say. In general, I 
should say that these two books are potentially important, but that they should 
be used with a good deal of caution. It is one thing to conceive that “‘altruism’’ 
is worth a careful investigation which it has not so far been accorded. It is 
quite a different thing to feel compelled to prove that Altruism (without the 
quotes and with the capital) is the world’s salvation. I am afraid that Sorokin— 
though not, quite obviously, many of his contributors in the Explorations volume 
—partakes of the latter attitude and has begun to develop a scientific-religious 
credo to justify it. 

MARTIN MALONEY 
The School of Speech, Northwestern University 


Still More Sorokin 


THE Ways AND Power oF Love: Types, FAcTors, AND TECHNIQUES OF 
MORAL TRANSFORMATION, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1954. 552 pp. $6. 

FORMS AND TECHNIQUES OF ALTRUISTIC AND SPIRITUAL GROWTH, A SYM- 
POSIUM, edited by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954. 
476 pp. $6. 


bec ts SOROKIN, the founder and director of the Harvard Research 
Center in Creative Altruism, has here presented us with two companion 
volumes devoted to the study of the theory and practice of altruistic love. In a 
world dominated by “tribal patriotism” and international struggle, he and his 
collaborators and supporters (the Lilly Endowment) feel that “an increase in 
our knowledge of the grace of love has become the paramount need of humanity.” 

In The Ways and Power of Love Sorokin examines the empirical dimen- 
sions of love, prevalent theories of personality structure, the moral growth 
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of the apostles of sublime love, the main techniques of altruistic education, and 
finally, he offers a blueprint for the transcendence of individual and group 
egotisms and the unification of mankind. 

In dealing with the structure of personality, Sorokin provides the psycho- 
logical basis of his theory. He distinguishes four different mental levels, namely, 
the biological unconscious, the biological conscious, the sociocultural conscious, 
and the supraconscious. He takes issue with Freud’s classic theory of the un- 
conscious (id), conscious (ego), and superego and attributes the success of 
Freudianism to its congeniality with the dominant ‘Sensate culture” of the 
West (p. 88). 

Of especial interest is Sorokin’s concept of the ‘Supraconscious’’ which 
underlies his theory of intuition and spiritual love. The Supraconscious, about 
which he admits very little is known, is said to be the source of all the greatest 
human cultural achievements. It functions mysteriously as a power of “supra- 
conscious intuition” different from ordinary sensory intuition and from logical, 
mathematical, and syllogistic reasoning (p. 99). During the process of intuition 
“the person and the intuited object tend to become united into one whole in 
which there is no separation between the subject and object” (p. 99). In the 
functioning of the supraconscious intuition, the individual becomes one with 
his object and loses any awareness of ego or I. Thus the Supraconscious is said 
to be “egoless’’; the field of the ego is strictly limited to the bioconscious and 
sociocultural conscious levels of personality (p. 99). While Sorokin cites much 
verbal testimony from all fields to demonstrate the nature and existence of the 
Supraconscious, his position bears a marked affinity to that of the oriental relig- 
ions, such as Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, as well as to Christian mysticism. 
He does not differentiate between intellectual intuition which the classical phil- 
osophers of the West have recognized since the time of Plato, and the mystical, 
suprarational, metaphysical intuition of the religious mystics and poets for 
whom intuition is a kind of revelation or ecstasy. Thus he lumps together ‘‘the 
intuitional school of mathematics’ with mystical beliefs in the existence of a 
“supraconscious cosmic mind” in which the individual is said to participate. 


T IS OF interest to students of semantics to note here that Sorokin attributes 
the creation of all natural languages to this supraconscious mentality. Since, 
he claims, language is a condition of rational thought, it could not be invented 
consciously and rationally. Hence, “Creation of all natural languages was largely 
supraconscious” (p. 105). This argument, it appears, is circular and begs the 
very point at issue. In view of the fact that the Supraconscious is said to function 
transculturally and without the mediation of linguistic symbols, it is not at all 
clear why the origin of language should be attributed to it. 

The final significance of the Supraconscious for Sorokin’s theory of love is 
demonstrated in the concluding chapter entitled “From Tribal Egoism to Uni- 
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versal Altruism.” Since altruistic love derives ultimately from the collective 
Supraconscious, it follows that we have only to cultivate this divine source of 
spiritual power and direct it in the service of mankind to conquer all forms of 
individual and tribal egoism and enmity. ‘‘Self-identification with the supra- 
conscious as one’s highest and truest self is the first step in man’s altruistic 
progress” (p. 481). Obviously, ‘‘only our enormous ignorance of love's proper- 
ties, of the efficient ways of its production, accumulation and distribution” pre- 
vents us from realizing a heaven on earth and the consummation of the solidarity 
of mankind (p. 477). 

In view of Sorokin’s undiscriminating criticism of the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union and that of the United States as being equally ‘‘obsolescent, un- 
creative, and war-breeding” (p. 469), one cannot but have serious doubts as to 
the practical wisdom and validity of his supraconscious, suprarational intuitions. 
While dogmatic moral fervor and anarchistic, transcendental love of mankind 
may become a prophet or an apostle of a creed, the exercise of sober discriminat- 
ing intelligence and practical wisdom based on verifiable experience remain 
now, as always, the prerequisite of a humanistic science and realistic philosophi- 
cal thought. 

In the symposium Forms and Techniques of Altruistic and Spiritual Growth 
the contributors expound expertly the principles and techniques of Yoga, how 
altruism is cultivated in Zen Buddhism, methods of altruistic education in 
Hutterite and Mennonite communities, as well as the bearing of autonomic 
physiology upon the problem of altruism. A section is devoted to the dynamics 
and etiology of friendship and enmity which contains a paper by Sorokin. The 
final part of the book deals with various techniques of transformation of inimical 
into amical relationships and contains papers by F. S. C. Northrop, Gordon W. 
Allport, and J. L. Moreno among others. The volume as a whole is informative 
and makes available much interesting material in summary form. 

David BIDNEY 
Department of Anthropology, Indiana University 


Semantics in High School 


LIVING LANGUAGE, by Joseph C. Blumenthal, Robert Frank, and Louis Zahner. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1953. 4 vols., Grade IX, $2.68; 
Grade X, $2.68; Grade XI, $2.72; Grade XII, $2.72. 


meat of what many people might consider an immoral marriage be- 
tween semantics and grammar, the authors of Living Language have drawn 
upon their respective experiences in a variety of schools, Joseph C. Blumenthal 
directs the English department of Mackenzie High School in Detroit; Louis 
Zahner, that of Groton School in Massachusetts. Robert Frank is associated 
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with the union high schools and college system of Phoenix, Arizona. Critic 
collaborators represent school systems in New York, New Jersey, and Georgia. 
Based upon the widespread experiences of students in such diverse environments, 
the four volumes of this text are intended as a guide to high school students’ 
activities in speaking, listening, reading, and writing. The fact that grammar 
and usage are joined so unsensationally with semantics is due to the breadth of 
the authors’ knowledge and the adroitness with which they combine verifiable 
data about English usage with a non-directive approach. The shotgun, if it 
exists, is not visible, and critics of either “progressive” or “traditional” English 
textbooks may find themselves blessing this match. 

The client-centered method is manifest in the first chapter of Book IX. 
Herein the student is urged to consider the many ways that he is different from 
other human beings, to evaluate himself as accurately as possible, and to seek 
help from other human beings throughout the lifetime process of change which 
necessitates constant re-evaluation of his evaluations. Korzybski’s dates, index- 
ing, and et cetera figure constantly in the questions relating to the student's 
profile chart. By such questions as ‘What is omitted?” he is reminded of the 
limitations to what he or any one else can learn about himself and to what he 
can learn about others. Upon being told that his profile will be different six 
months from now, he is asked, ‘Does this fact worry you?” Throughout the 
four volumes, students are led to expose and share their experiences with others. 
For example (and examples abound in these texts), although the authors do 
not sermonize on the value of contacts with contrasting individuals, they help 
students to explore and evaluate many varieties of friendship and acquaintance 
in ever-widening circles of social complexity. 


gener should enjoy the freedom from dogmatism in this self-evaluative 
approach to learning. Yet it may lead to banality if the directors are per- 
functory or heavy-handed and if the constant repetition necessary for thorough 
learning makes even so vast a subject as You and the Whole World seem stale 
to the student. The authors of these texts appear to know when and how to 
anticipate students’ reactions: how to cajole fresh thinking and to emphasize 
conclusions when they are empirically discovered. For example, students are 
allowed to stumble over the fact that, with respect to younger brothers and 
sisters, they are older people before they begin to chart their own experiences, 
enact sociodramas, and read books involving people older than themselves. 
In Book IX students attack the oversimplification, “Parents don’t understand 
teen-agers today.” After many such exercises, the statement in Book X that “we 
can avoid misunderstandings by providing context’ appears reasonable. In the 
eleventh grade the teacher is ready to ask, ‘Do abstractions mean real things?” 
and “Is there a typical American?” 

In the twelfth year students may reach some sensible conclusions about 
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“appropriate” language, over which critic-scholars have shed blood throughout 
the centuries, and realize that, whereas metaphor “makes meaning vivid,” it may 
be misused. (The examples in Chapter VIII of Book XII may be painfully 
familiar to teachers of writing courses who have been wanton in their worship 
of images.) And so on, through increasing complexity of problems, examples, 
and language patterns, the authors have induced preoccupation with extensional 
data in context as a substitute for wild metaphor and unexamined conclusions. 
To accomplish this purpose, the authors’ tone is clear, casual, generally serious, 
and free from the subtle condescension of excessive colloquialisms, Neither the 
style nor the method of these texts is intended to intrude on students’ evaluative 
processes, 

Likewise, the means of introducing elements of semantics, grammar, speak- 
ing, listening, and reading is generally appropriate. Since the staunchest gram- 
marian has had trouble discovering an irresistible attraction of adolescent minds 
towards parts of speech, there should be no quarrel with the emphasis on se- 
mantics in the first half of each book. But the shift from boy, (with extensional 
reference) to the word “boy” underlined as the subject of a sentence may present 
some problems. 

The first book leads the student deftly from a study of his own personality 
and friendships into sociodramas relating to language and social custom and on 
toward a realization that “Language may not do what you intend.” Thereafter, 
kinds of sentences, parts of speech, usage, and punctuation are introduced as 
tools and signals in the two-way process of communication. The semantic 
honeymoon does not end abruptly, as the authors ease into punctuation while 
discussing the purpose of different kinds of writing. The first mention of the 
comma, for example, comes in a discussion of the usefulness of headings and 
addresses in letters. When punctuation is to be considered more extensively, the 
authors begin by asking, ‘How would you like to drive over strange roads with 
no signs or signals to guide you?” 


— introduction of grammar and usage presents a sterner problem. At this 
point there is some wavering in the non-directive approach. The authors 
begin with two assumptions: “‘Correct’’ usage is that which is current among 
educated people. (I assume that they mean “educated” in the sense of having 
attended schools.) Conversely, “incorrect” usage makes the student vulnerable 
to social stigmatization. To avoid this threat and the danger of conforming to 
archaic standards, the student is urged to learn enough grammar to help him 
understand our complex language patterns. If the authors are firm about the 
necessity for learning grammar, they are also meticulous in observing differences 
in usage among different cultures and between written and spoken communica- 
tion employed for various occasions. In explaining grammar and sentence struc- 
ture, they are abetted by sharp black and white illustrations, such as the ones 
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showing a discordant set of buttons on a dress (faulty parallelism) and a sur- 
prised father viewing newborn twins (compound sentence). The exercises are 
frequently in the form of concise, meaningful anecdotes. 

From the start, gestures, speaking, listening, and writing are combined in 
a way which should be helpful to the student. Chapter XI of Book IX is a 
carefully-worded study of suggested meanings to be found in “unspoken words,” 
“tone of voice,” “tone of written language,’’ and “tone of single words,” with 
the emphasis on communication between individuals. In the tenth year, when 
group interaction is stressed, there is more conscious attention to the arts of 
talking and listening within small groups. As the scope of Book XI broadens 
to include social problems, students may study such specifics as pronunciation 
and enunciation and attempt talking and listening in larger groups with less 
danger of developing self-consciousness. Appropriately, the more difficult tasks 
of interviewing people and evaluating the mass media are left for the final year. 


T WOULD be wrong to say that reading is slighted, since the four volumes 
themselves constitute a carefully planned course in the development of read- 
ing skills. Much of the reading consists of synopses of student reports and 
verbatim letters and accounts. Considerable skill has gone into the selection and 
editing of these. Probably the authors have assumed with good reason that these 
texts will be supplemented by literature texts. Nonetheless, the quality of the 
reading lists and such literary excerpts as were included made me wish that the 
authors had drawn upon more literary sources to parallel the student accounts. 
In some of the chapters on personality the illustrations are excellent. For example, 
E. A. Robinson’s “Richard Cory,” a poem which high school students might 
readily understand, is used to remind them that people's personalities are largely 
submerged and frequently misunderstood. Oliver La Farge’s “Prelude to Re- 
union” is a clear statement of the complexity of human behavior. 

The literary examples are largely contemporary. Despite the cover design 
showing hieroglyphs, pictographs, cave paintings, and medieval script, the texts 
contain no references to evoke man’s past struggles to prepare and sharpen his 
tools of communication. For some imaginative students in the classes, seeking 
momentary release from so much self-evaluation, some factual forays into the 
past and some rounds of pleasure in the sounds and sensations of writing for 
fun might be a boon. Such students should relish bits from Washington Irving 
and Antoine de Saint-Exupery in Book X and the inclusion of James Thurber’s 
“The Secret Life of Walter Mitty” in Book XI. 

Perhaps, however, the authors would defeat their not inconsiderable pur- 
pose by attempting even more than they have done. If theirs is largely a sober 
approach, they have earned serious recognition by writing a semantically-oriented 
text for high school students who must study their own changing personalities, 
get along in a changing world, try to understand others who will change con- 
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stantly, and still speak and write according to standards that are largely dictated 
by the stilted patterns of the past. Small wonder that such texts have not been 
generally attempted. Less wonder and more regret that the “grammarians” have 
so long been poised against the “functionalists.’ The authors of these texts have 
attempted to demonstrate that the lion and the lamb might lie (not lay) down 
together. It is to be hoped that these texts will inspire more efforts in the 
future to unite the Hatfields and the McCoys of the rugged academic ranges. 
ELEANOR MCCANN 
Language Arts Division, San Francisco State College 


Homer on the Couch 


THE Muse AT LENGTH, by Arthur Wormhoudt. Boston: Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1953. 159 pp. $2.75. 


— SUBTITLE of this slight volume, “A Psychoanalytical Study of the Odys- 
sey,” gives the reason why the muse is prone or prostrate in the title. Those 
of us who prefer the goddess in a more conventional pose must exercise tolerance 
at her dissection on this couch of complexes. 

A thorough discussion of this small volume would require a reviewer with a 
penetrating knowledge of Homer, a complete grounding in Freud and Freudian 
constructs, as well as the aplomb to ignore such remarks as the author's evalua- 
tion of the critic: “These statements (criticisms) are more expressions of the 
critic’s narcissism, his belief that what he likes everyone must like, than objective 
truths.’ Although this writer's standing is strictly amateur at both Freud and 
Homer, I have received valuable insights from Freud and his followers, and I 
have spent many enjoyable hours, both in and out of Greek classes, with Homer. 
The attempt to bring the two together fascinates me. In addition to an introduc- 
tion of forty pages and an analysis of the Odyssey of sixty pages, there are brief 
chapters dealing with the Oedipus and Agamemnon dramas. 

When we translate one set of symbols into another set-—in this case Homer 
into Freud-Bergler-Wormhoudt—several problems arise. In some ways it is like 
translating a problem in arithmetic into algebraic terms. There is a certain 
pleasure to man, the symbol-maker and manipulator, in such transpositions. The 
actual problem is no nearer a solution, but insights as to relationships may have 
emerged. 

What I like about the book and “narcissistically’ recommend as insights 
which give added meaning to significant details in Homer's epic, I will illus- 
trate by a few quotations. 


It is this provocative character (Odysseus’ foolhardy behavior in taunt- 
ing the infuriated Cyclops) which shows us once more the truth of Zeus’ 
statement at the beginning of the epic. It is not the gods but men who bring 
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suffering upon themselves. The aggression which they find turned against 
them in the world about them is often self-provoked as a defense against a 
basic self-punishing passivity (p. 69). 

The visit to the land of the Lotus-eaters is a warning that the world of 
dreams is in the offing and that it has its special dangers. The dangers for 
Odysseus and his men is that if they eat of the flowery food they will 
forget they have a home to return to. That is, they lose contact with the 
guiding purpose in their lives and become content to live for the pleasure 
of the moment only. Fantasy, whether consisting of day or night dreams, 
is one means of obtaining immediate gratification for wishes which might 
take much time and effort to fulfill in the external world. Homer knows 
too that oral stimuli are more conducive to fantasy than the more mature 
sexual pleasures. Today we employ drinks of various kinds, smoking and 
other opiates, but the lotus flower, living as it does in the water, is a good 
symbol of the child's mouth which has scarcely emerged from its under- 
water existence where external reality is no consideration (p. 64). 

The goddess Calypso then represents the mother from whose womb 
the child must escape. Her seagirt isle, as a matter of fact, is called the 
navel of the world, and her name, Calypso, means hidden. She has offered 
Odysseus immortality if he will stay with her in her delightful cavern— 
“hollow” is Homer's stock word for it. But Odysseus does not want im- 
mortality in that sense. In one sense he already has immortality in being 
sponsored by Athene, goddess of wisdom. Her name means “immortal” 
which in Greek is ‘‘athanatos."’ But her immortality consists in the ability 
to arouse a quarrel and then bring about its solution by submitting in 
feminine form to the father. So long as Odysseus possesses this feminine 
self he cannot be destroyed by the father's wrath. But quite apart from im- 
mortality, what Odysseus wants most of all is to get back to his mortal 
wife and son. Immortality, he seems to realize, is a concept based on the 
child’s lack of frustration within the womb and consequent feeling that 
he is indestructible and omnipotent. Such feelings do not meet the test 
of reality in the world of maturity (p. 56). 


These passages are extracted from a matrix based on complicated and, in 
my opinion, questionable hypotheses. Wormhoudt outlines three major com- 
plexes, the breast complex, the positive oedipus complex, and the negative 
oedipus complex. These three, he says, “form a more or less self-consistent 
pattern of defenses at the respective levels at which they are created. But each 
must be discarded as the child progresses to later developmental levels. The 
agency which forces this progress is the unconscious conscience (super-ego), 
and hence each-of the complexes, as well as mechanisms within each complex, 
is a defense system of dynamic tensions and equilibria, against reproaches of 
conscience. Thus the positive oedipus complex is a compromise between the 
extreme pa.sivity of the breast complex and the demand of the conscience for 
activity. The negative oedipus complex is a compromise between the extreme 
aggression of the positive oedipus complex and the demand for balance between 
outwardly and inwardly directed aggression. This development produces a 
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five-layered structure consisting of three attempted solutions—complexes—and 
two reproaches of conscience. None of the earliest positions is completely 
given up. It continues to exert dynamic influence though modified by the 
equally dynamic pressure of conscience.’ 


we SUCH a developmental pattern exists, whether it is operationally 
yalid in psychoanalytic therapy—these are questions that I am in no posi- 
tion to answer, nor is Wormhoudt concerned with such questions. He states 
categorically that this developmental sequence occurs and then explores the 
working out of this sequence in the Odyssey and in the classic plays built around 
the Agamemnon and Oedipus stories. His theory is that “It is consequently 
part of the artist's business to explore these uncertainties in his make-up, and in 
doing so he must frequently retrace much of the developmental sequences which 
lead up to them, These explorations which are attempts at stabilization and self- 
cure motivate the characters and events in his story.’ Such unconscious motiva- 
tions, being generally human, explain, to a certain extent, the lasting significance 
of Homer. Whether the unconscious themes that are worked out in the Odyssey 
are specifically based in the developmental sequence outlined in The Muse at 
Length is for others to explore. 
Though sufficiently open-minded to work at understanding difficult writing, 
this reader finds a plethora of ‘‘bafflegab”’ in the following: 
When the voyeuristically projected positive oedipal ring symbol is 
identified with in the negative oedipus complex communication of the 


abstractions becomes possible since here they are linked with the flow of 
sounds-liquids arising from identification with the breast (p. 49). 


More specifically the artist expresses his narcissism by negating his 
psychic masochistic dependence on the breast in the oral phase and assert- 
ing his self-sufficiency. This constitutes his special aggressive defense 
against passivity and it is a striking proof of the megalomania which makes 
possible the artist’s intuitive knowledge of the inner world (p. 34). 


MARTHA CHAMPION RANDLE 
Fieldston School, Riverdale, N.Y. 


Osborne on Beauty 


THEORY OF Beauty, by Harold Osborne. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. 219 pp. $4.75. 


I‘ A FIELD that has'not been noted for lack of pompous dogmatism, Mr. Os- 
borne’s essay seems refreshingly placid and unexaggerated. Its initial pro- 
fession of purpose is simply stated : 
It is offered in all modesty and hesitation, not with any illusion that it 
solves the problem of aesthetics nor even in the belief that my own views 
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will not change in many particulars still. But it is offered with some 
conviction that in it the way is shown by which the united work of many 
men over many years could yield genuine progress and build a fruitful 
science. For of this I am sure, that by the methods which are now em- 
ployed no progress towards a better understanding can accrue. 


Although such welcome modesty cannot fairly be called timidity (who ever 
saw a timid “aesthetician’?), there does seem to run throughout the book an 
undercurrent of whistling in the dark—against two possibilities. 

The first: a fear for the very existence of a successful “independent science 
of aesthetics,” which the author himself says we do not yet have. Against one 
theory he appears to object because it “rejects the possibility of an independent 
science of aesthetics.” Against another he warns that if we accept it “we are 
bound to recognize that there is no science or philosophy of aesthetics other 
than the history of taste and the psychology of emotions.’ He remarks that a 
certain hypothesis must hold or “there is no science of aesthetics.” He chides 
other theorists for having “degraded aesthetics from an autonomous science 
into a subsidiary branch of some other science.” On behalf of a given defini- 
tion he cautions that “unless this, or some other such definition, is accepted 
and is found to work, aesthetics will never become more than an empirical 
study of the linguistic habits of mankind.” 

Now, what indeed if there should never be an “independent science of 
aesthetics”? Would this be so tragic? Does either creative production or the 
enjoyment of it conceivably depend on the formulation of such a science? 

The other fear referred to—perhaps more fairly called an overmodest 
apology—seems implicit in the author's statement that, if his somewhat com- 
plex conclusion, or “view,” is rejected, then “I do not think that the arguments 
of this essay, or any arguments which have come to my notice outside it, are 
of very great importance.” This strikes the present reviewer as a quite unjustified 


insistence that the essay's only value lies in the complete acceptability of its 
theoretical conclusions. 


| we of these qualms are to be regretted. For even if, as this reviewer sus- 
pects, there will not be found to exist, in a strictly workable sense, an 
“autonomous science of aesthetics,” and even if the author's concluding theory 
seems only in some degree less “circular” than the theories he so soundly criti- 
cizes, the essay still makes a valuable contribution to the likelihood that people 
may experience more frequently and more richly “the creation and enjoyment 
of beautiful things amid more clamant cares of life.” This is no small accomplish- 
ment. Yet it is brought about not so much by the theoretical conclusions—though 
these are certainly novel and somewhat more acceptable than other theories of 
which the reviewer is aware—as by what is said on the way toward reaching 
these conclusions. 
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In the first four chapters, “devoted to an exposition of the logical and 
methodological pre-requirements of an autonomous and fecund science of 
aesthetics,” will be found a convincing demonstration of the ambiguity or in- 
consistency or fictitious finality of virtually all theories of “aesthetics.” As the 
author says, “the aestheticians, the professional students of the beautiful, con- 
vince neither others nor themselves.” 

In this discussion the old two-valued verbal bugaboo of “‘subjective” versus 
“objective” comes in to kick up its usual share of trouble. It is strange that the 
author should accept so patiently an either-or view, when he himself winds 
up with a theory that is not exclusively either “subjective” or “objective’’ but 
that exhibits characteristics remarkably akin to a transactional view without 
clearly saying so. One finds difficulty in understanding why the author seems to 
insist on calling his own theory “objective,” unless it be because he has already 
taken the position that “the philosophical student of aesthetics is concerned 
only with judgments which purport to be objective.” 


The author's earnest sincerity shines forth on every page. A sympathetic 
reader is accordingly impelled to suggest that a sense of release (surely it would 
not be called defeat) might arise from recognition of the multi-ordinality of 
many of the terms involved in the discussion. Perhaps a sharper light would 
then be thrown on the devoutly incessant search in this area for invariable sure- 
fire tests of “truth” or “falsity”—tests to determine authoritatively whether 
something “‘is or is not’ genuinely a “work of art,” or whether something “‘is 
or is not” genuinely “beautiful,” or whether a purported act of appreciation 
“is or is not” itself genuine. Moreover, does human use of the term “beauty” 
prove that there must be a constant “beauty-property” or that this “property” 
must be common to all works of art? 


The chapter on “Description of a Work of Art” will be revealing to any 
reader and of particular interest to students of general semantics. One wonders 
whether the author is familiar with the experimental work of Adelbert Ames; 
the development has a distinctly amesian flavor. An attempt to summarize the 
chapter would be unjust, for it is compactly written, but note the following: 


We may therefore provisionally define a work of art as an enduring possi- 
bility, often enshrined or recorded in a material medium, of a specific 


set of sensory impressions which is characterized by the quality we call 
beauty. 


a who is eager to heighten his capacity to enjoy a work of art—rather 
than merely to “understand” it—will find abundantly helpful suggestions 
in the excellent chapter on “Description of Appreciation.” The term “apprecia- 
tion” has here a special use; it refers to a quite clearly specified “mode of aware- 
ness”; and the author's treatment gives us something very close to a description 
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of what in general semantics might be called the earliest non-verbal stages of 
(object-level or pre-object-level) perception. 

The chapter on ‘Mathematical Norms in Aesthetics” is patiently and care- 
fully wrought, although in conclusion it appears that “all attempts to measure 
beauty, and still more to create beauty, mathematically have proved abortive.” 
Having said this, the author regrettably scuttles back into the “‘subjective-objec- 
tive” dichotomy by adding: 


But because objective beauty is not measurable we are not driven back to a 
subjective theory of beauty. . . . The very argument by which beauty is 


shown to be unmeasurable is based upon the presupposition that beauty is 
objective. 


It is the reviewer's guess that any student of general semantics would find 
Osborne's essay profitable, if at times exasperating. Not only does it convey 
some lucidly stated hints on the nature of the arts and on the joy to be had 
from them. It also offers a superb testing-ground for the hypothesis that a 
strong infusion of general semantics would render it an even better book by 
removing some of its more disconcerting kinks without destroying any of its 
essential values—except perhaps for some “aestheticians” and philosophers. 


NorMAN T, NEWTON 
Graduate School of Design, Harvard University 


Humanism’s Best Foot Forward 


HUMANISM AS THE NEXT STEP, by Lloyd and Mary Morain. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1954. 118 pp. $2. 


INCE this book will reach two types of readers, laymen and scholars, it may 
be evaluated with respect to each. 


As a propaganda piece, the book is well done. It is short, simple, clear, 
straightforward, and to the point. Subtitled “An Introduction for Liberal 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews,”’ it devotes itself to “Answers to Some Com- 
mon Questions,” “How Humanism Meets Personal Needs,” “Applying Human- 
ism to Social Problems,” “How to Decide Whether You Are a Humanist’’—to 
select some chapter headings. It includes a valuable summary of the develop- 
ment of the Humanist movement in America, lists some outstanding humanists, 
puts its best foot forward, avoids controversies among humanists, makes no 
apologies for itself, and is unquestioningly optimistic about humanism’s future. 
It captures and expresses the spirit of the movement in America about as well as 
can be done in a simple book. 

To judge this book as a scholarly work would be unfair—for the authors 
make no such pretensions—except for the fact that the book will reach a scholarly 
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audience. To evaluate it in this vein, then, it appears blunt, platitudinous, repeti- 
tious, and given to occasional outbursts of overstatement that will strike some 
critics as inconsistencies. For example, it opens by announcing humanism un- 
reservedly as “a religion without a God” (p. 4) but later, more correctly and 
judiciously, explains that most humanists “neither affirm nor categorically deny 
the existence of God” (p. 30). Because these are not its central concerns, 
humanism is ambiguous with regard to the existence and nature of God. But 
the Morains, after saying humanism is ‘without a God,” shift to an opposite 
view, namely, “A Humanist does not reject impersonal ideas of God” (p. 30), 
irritating, thus, some humanists who do. 

Three further criticisms of this book apply, also, to the American humanist 
movement generally: 

(1) To announce humanism as ‘The Fourth Faith” (Ch. 1), a slogan calcu- 
lated to provoke notice from “the other three,” is to imply lack of interest in the 
efforts of those humanists who compete with Buddhists, Vedantists, Jains, and 
Mohammedans for a following. 

(2) Emphasis upon the scientific method as not only essential but as adequate 
in dealing with personal and social problems—an emphasis I share—exhibits, 
when exclusive, some insensitiveness. There are, after all, varieties of humanists 
who see in the artistic, the literary, the economic, the political, etc., shat some- 
thing which best reveals the nature of man and who, for reasons of their own, 
prefer to define science more narrowly. 

(3) To speak of humanism as the ‘‘next step” implies that it has not yet 
been taken. But humanism has already arrived. American culture is already pre- 
dominantly humanistic in both practices and ideals, as most scholars, humanistic 
and theistic alike, well know. Theists complain of the enormity of “secularism.” 
And “a growing number of liberal Protestant ministers, rabbis, and ex-Catholic 
priests are openly speaking as humanists” (p. 92). Characterizing humanism as a 
step still to be taken suggests an attitude more bent on converting those of 
other faiths than on revealing further facts to the vast multitudes already con- 
verted. The humanist harvest is ripe. But do humanists (and I count myself as 
one) know how to reap? The humanist faith, for example, that “the supreme 
value is the individual human being” (p. 29) is not something to which many 
Americans need to converted. 

ARCHIE J. BAHM 
Department of Philosophy, University of New Mexico 
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Does Advertising Create Demand? 


ins: In his article, “Application of Mathematical Methods to Problems in 
Market Research and Advertising’’ (ETC., X [1953], 123-26), Anatol 
Rapoport assumes the problems of advertising to be (1) the dissemination of 
information concerning available products, and (2) the creation of demand 
for specific products. He is correct as to (1). In fact my interest in semantics 
centers around this problem. The information to be disseminated must be ex- 
pressed in terms meaningful and motivating to the prospective customer. How- 
ever, Dr. Rapoport is mistaken about (2). Advertising cannot create demands 
except in the limited sense of stimulating a purchase. The product does not 
really inspire the demand ; the demand creates the product. 
Television, for example, is the result of a human desire to be entertained. 
It is a positive answer to a positive human motivation, a need that demands 
satisfaction, Advertising does not create the demand for TV sets. It is effective 
only to the extent that it can channel an existing demand toward the purchase 
of TV sets. Many people in advertising and selling confuse themselves on this 
point as Rapoport has with his statement. 


The difference I am trying to express is significant, because it defines more 
clearly the true nature of any sale. No customer buys a product or service as 
such. He purchases the means to satisfy some basic human need, Competitive 
differences in products consciously or unconsciously exploit the differences in 
degree to which this need and the complexity of supporting motivations can be 
satisfied. This idea becomes more clear when applied to a product that no 
customer really wants to buy—yet does! For example, a hearing aid. I defy 
Rapoport or anyone else to ‘create a demand” for hearing aids. All will agree 
that loss of hearing makes it difficult to satisfy the urge for communication, and 
so the desire on the part of the partially deaf to hear should sell hearing aids. 
But there are also conflicting desires: vanity resents the tell-tale button; the 
desire for comfort resists the necessity of carrying the amplifying unit around, etc. 
The problem of the hearing-aid salesman is to convince the buyer that the 
satisfaction of his social urges to communicate should take precedence and 
moreover that the particular product he is selling will satisfy his needs best. 
Hence the problem is much more complex than that of “creating demand.” It 
is rather the harnessing of demand to specific human needs and motivations. 
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Advertising can be compared to the sail on a sail boat, which capitalizes on a 
natural force in existence. Advertising is not like a motor on a motor boat, 
which creates an artificial propelling force. Yet many advertisers think in terms 
of the latter analogy. They are like the little boy who came in with the tide and, 
wide-eyed in his amazement at the sound and fury of the breakers, said, ‘Look, 
mama, what I did with my oars.” 

ALFRED C, SCHWAB, JR. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Reply by Rapoport 


gee Mr. Schwab makes an important point, namely, that advertising (or 
salesmanship) can succeed in its aims only if some need already exists in the 
targets of its communication (prospective customers) which the product sold 
in some way satisfies. I will add only that there is no conclusive evidence for this 
statement unless the “need” is defined solely in terms of the response, in which 
case the statement is a tautology. However, I will go along if Mr. Schwab offers 
his observation as a hypothesis. Moreover, I think it is a good hypothesis: it 
leads the psychologist and the social scientist to look for the “needs” behind the 
various mass responses to advertising and to the study of the genesis of these 
needs, beyond the facile explanation that they are characteristic of “human 
nature.” 

I note further that Mr. Schwab does not raise the ethical question of adver- 
tising, as I have not raised it in the article to which he refers. However, Mr. 
Schwab's discussion makes the temptation to raise the ethical question irresistible. 
For to say that advertising does not create demands but merely channelizes de- 
mands arising from human needs is to imply a justification of the advertising 
profession as such from the point of view of an easily acceptable social ethics, 
in which the gratification of human needs is an established value. If Mr. Schwab 
interpreted my statement that a problem of advertising is to create demand as a 
veiled attack on the ethics of advertising, I hope I am justified in interpreting 
his remarks as an equally veiled defense of advertising from the ethical point 
of view. Whether my interpretation of Mr. Schwab’s remarks is correct or not, 
I readily admit my own critical attitude toward the social aims of salesmanship 
and advertising as it is practised in the United States. I will now make this atti- 
tude explicit. 

First I will qualify the criticism by stating what I believe to be the positive, 
socially useful results of advertising. 

(1) The dissemination of factual information about products available. 
This aspect of advertising need not contain any persuasive or coercive compon- 
ents and therefore is ethically irreproachable. 
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(2) Persuasive advertising which leads to the acceptance of products that 
fulfill human needs in an obvious, straightforward way: products of proved 
hygienic worth, labor-saving devices of undisputed usefulness in reducing 
tedious, distasteful toil, in short, products which raise the “standard of living,” 
as this term is understood not only in the publications devoted primarily to 
advertising, but all over the world. 


be ge I will state the case for the over-all effects of advertising, which ts de- 
fensible. This case pertains largely to the United States. It can be argued 
that even the promotion of the innumerable luxuries, gadgets, vanity-feeders, 
etc. has had beneficial effects in the United States, if not directly through their 
usefulness, indirectly by stimulating diligence and efficient work habits. By 
channelizing the needs of Americans toward buying immense quantities of 
goods, advertising can be said to have induced motivations to work in order 
to afford them. In fact, Americans probably work harder than any other people 
(except those in Communist countries) and more efficiently than any other 
people (barring none). Since the high standard of living in America depends 
directly on the volume and efficiency of their work output, it can be argued that 
mass advertising has contributed to the creation of this high standard. 

As I said, this argument is defensible. But it is also vulnerable. To discuss 
it in proper persceptive, one must ask what can be legitimately claimed to 
constitute a “high standard of living,” whether any definition can be univer- 
sally acceptable and what bearing it has on the various concepts of the “good 
life.’ These are difficult and profound questions and cannot be discussed within 
the scope of this letter. 

Instead I will pass directly to those aspects of advertising which I criticize 
unequivocally. Admittedly, the chief, perhaps the only, aim of advertising and 
salesmanship is the sale of a product. Moreover, in a capitalist system, ad- 
mittedly the chief, often the only, motivation for making and marketing prod- 
ucts is profit. Therefore the advertiser or the salesman meed not consider the 
actual wants of the consumer except to the extent that they are pertinent to the 
success of bis sales. Thus, to paraphrase Mr. Schwab's own words, the adver- 


tiser primarily exploits (turns to his own advantage) the needs (sometimes the 
fears) of the consumer. 


Be US now consider the argument that these needs are ‘‘satisfied” by the 
products sold, since otherwise the product would not be sold. “Satisfaction” 
is an extremely multi-ordinal term. Granted that TV “satisfies” the need for 
entertainment, it is equally true that gladiatorial contests in imperial Rome 
(the resemblance to some TV programs is not coincidental) “satisfied” the 
same need, By a similar argument, dictatorships can be considered as satisfying 
the need for strong leadership, prostitution the need for sexual gratification, 
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wars the need for adventure and an outlet for agressions, quack medicine the 
need to allay fears, narcotics the need for escape from unbearable reality, etc. 
The shabbiest rationalization of low-grade platitudes which pass for entertain- 
ment in the United States is contained in the irresponsible slogan, “Give the 
people what they want.” The phrase is a phony, because “want” can have any 
convenient meaning. The tremendous difficulty of determining the ramifications 
of this apparently simple concept (on whose meaning the entire structures of 
religions, politics, esthetics, and psychotherapy are based) is thus sidestepped 
by the demagogic insistence that ‘‘wants’’ are discernible in current overt mass 
behavior and in hooperatings. 

It is this vulgarization of the concepts of human need which I deplore. To 
the extent that it forms the basis of American mass advertising and of “‘success- 
ful salesmanship,” my criticism is directed at those fields. 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


Center for Advanced Study of Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, California 


To Be or Not to Be 


em In Korzybski’s Science and Sanity it is pointed out that the verb “‘to be” 
is at the root of much of our neurosemantic psychopathology. The “‘is’’ of 
predication is peculiar to almost all major European languages. It does not, how- 
ever, exist in all languages. In Chinese, for example, the verb “to be” does not 
exist at all, and ordinarily the subject precedes the predicate without intervention 
of any other word. Occasionally, for variation in meaning, a particle is inserted 
between subject and predicate. Nevertheless the Chinese have most of the ills 
described by Korzybski as due to semantic causes. 

Today the western world’s attention is centered on Russia. It seems that 
Russia is heir to the semantic ills described by Korzybski, and has been heir to 
them throughout its long and bloody history. A study of elementary Russian, 
however, reveals that Russian departs from other Indo-European languages in 
that, as in Chinese, the verb “to be” is not used in the copulative sense. Nor is 
any other verb so used. The predicate simply follows the subject. For example, 
to say “she is a girl,” the Russians say ona dievochka. Ona means “she,” and 
dievochka means “girl.” In its discussions of the word “is,” Science and Sanity 
could not be translated into Russian. 

The Russians, however, despite their resolution of a problem of semantics 
outlined by Korzybski, have exhibited all the individual and collective psycho- 
pathologies of other nations; they have had morons and madmen, thieves and 
murderers, puverty and war. 
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From this observation, one of two conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The verb “to be’’ is not a semantic offender. 

2. The Russian language is heir to certain semantic weaknesses parallel to 
but different from the semantic peculiarities of other Indo-European languages. 

Only the former solution seems tenable to the author, and if this is correct, 
major changes in the basic theories of general semantics are necessary in order 
to validate it. It may be that if these changes are made, it would more closely 
approximate the optimistic predictions of its author. 


Harry F. DarLinc, M.D. 
Amesbury, Massachusetts 


{Eprrors’ Note. The absence of the predicative copula in many languages 
has been pointed out by several students and critics of general semantics. Com- 
mon to the views not unlike those expressed by Dr. Darling is the assumption 
eral semantics to be a “root of neurosemantic ills.’ Such a theory would indeed 
be invalidated by linguistic facts. However, the assumptions of general semantics 
go deeper. A source of maladaptive semantic reactions is taken to be an orienta- 
tion, of which the dominance of the “is” of identity is only an expression. The 
absence of an explicit “is” in no way indicates the absence of the identification 
habit. The Russian expression ona dievochka connotes the identification of a 


It should be also pointed out that the “inadequacy” of the Indo-European 
predication model in no way implies the “adequacy’’ of other models, in which 
predication is not stressed. (The fact remains that the scientific orientation de- 
veloped most rapidly among the Indo-European speaking peoples.) Therefore 
the somewhat romantic enthusiasms of Benjamin Lee Whorf and other meta- 
linguists for the “‘non-aristotelian’’ orientation of some prescientific peoples 
should be taken, I believe, with a grain of salt. On the other hand, the dis- 
coveries of the metalinguists are valuable in that they point out by actual example 
the possibility of involved and “self-consistent” organization of reality on bases 
other than the metaphysical precepts of the Indo-European languages. Our read- 
ers are invited to consult S. I. Hayakawa’s “What Is Meant by the Aristotelian 
Structure of Language?” in Language, Meaning and Maturity: Selections from 
ETC., 1943-1953 (New York: Harper, 1954).—A. R.} 


Rules of Evidence 


S**: I wondered if Dr. Irving J. Lee's article, “Procedure for ‘Coercing’ Agree- 
ment” (Spring 1954) was not misnamed notwithstanding that “coercing” 


was in quotes. The coercion was not on agreements but to confine the discussion 
to the issue to be decided. 
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What Dr. Lee has proposed is very similar to what happens every day in 4 
proceeding in court. Take an automobile accident case. The issue is: Did the 
driver negligently cause the accident? The lawyers are held down to evidence 
and arguments bearing on this issue. The character or reputation of the litigants 
or witnesses, their involvement in other accidents, their domestic troubles, if 
any, their honorable or dishonorable discharge from the military service, their 
religious or political views or economic status, and many other similar considera- 
tions which a lawyer on one side or the other might like to bring in for their 
emotional or prejudicial or diversionary effect are usually rigidly excluded. As I 
understand it, in Europe a witness is allowed to tell his story in his own way, 
and he usually mixes gossip, hearsay, unverified and unverifiable opinions, and 
conclusions with a recital of what actualy happened. The American system of 
having the witnesses give their evidence by the question and answer method, 
excluding hearsay, rumor, irrelevancies, opinions not based on proper quali- 
fications, etc., is based on the idea emphasized by Dr. Lee in his article—namely, 
keeping the evidence as far as practicable within the actual experience and 
knowledge of the witness and on the issue being litigated. 

What Dr. Lee has done, it seems to me, is to use the common, every day 
method of the courts in the management or corporate conference room. 

Presumably the rules of evidence as applied in court are not strictly applied 
to the conferences referred to by Dr. Lee. As a matter of fact, the courts are 
liberalizing the so-called “exclusionary rules” of evidence. The point is that 
this device which may be called a general semantics device has been in use in 
the courts for a long time. 

The argument is pointed up by comparing Dr. Lee’s method and the court 
procedure with what often goes on in a legislative or administrative hearing 
where the bars are let down and where the “‘evidence”’ of the witnesses and the 
arguments of interested parties frequently are far from the issue involved in the 
investigation before the committee or board, wasting a good deal of time, in- 
jecting irrelevant and collateral issues, and preventing a decision on the merits. 


GUSTAVUS LOEVINGER 
Judge, Second District Court, St. Paul, Minnesota 





PeseseceeEsEsEsscEsssasedeseceasssEassEs 
: DATES AND INDEXES 
Poeopeesesceseo ep copseseoEsesesecesegege|d 


BEAUTIFUL coincidence (doubtless a providential manifestation of the Sorokinian 
Supraconscious) dropped onto the Editors’ desk the reviews which appear in this 
issue of four Sorokian books at once. They are published simultaneously because they 
complement each other neatly, and because, as Dr. Bidney says, “It will be instructive for 
readers of ETC. to read a detailed, sober review of a Western form of Oriental mysticism. 


I know of no better example of the need for semantic research than these Sorokian 
volumes.” 


THE 1954 ELECTION of the Society resulted in the election of two new directors, 
Dr. Earl C. Kelley, professor of education, Wayne University, and Mrs, Catherine Minteer, 
teacher, Chicago Public Schools. Two directors were re-elected, Dr. Russell Meyers, chair- 
man of the division of neuro-surgery, University of lowa Hospitals, and Dr, Anatol 
Rapoport, fellow at the Center for the Advanced Study of Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, 
California. The foregoing directors will serve until June 30, 1957. The terms of five direc- 
tors will expire June 30, 1955: Karl G. Hauch, Chicago; Kenneth S. Keyes Jr., Miami, 
Florida; Martin Maloney, Northwestern University; Russell F. W. Smith, University of 
Chicago; Paul A. Witty, Northwestern University. Chapters of ISGS and individual mem- 
bers are invited to suggest names of possible directors to the nominating committee, in 
care of Mrs. Evelyn Rochetto, the membership secretary. 


SOPHOCLES, THE HYENA is the title of an enchanting children’s book (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1954; $2.25) written by an ISGS member, Jim Moran, who is widely known 
as a publicist and television personality. The “mean, lazy, stupid, ornery, low-down, 
vicious, good-for-nothing hyena,” who is a threat to his peer-group (which includes Ralf 
Ralf the Dog, Emma the Duck, and Miff the Mole), is given a name, acquires a more 
satisfactory self-concept, and becomes socialized. The Editor, at the insistence of his 
three-year-old daughter, has read the book aloud at least twenty times, which is nineteen 
and a half more times than he has read some of the books he has had to review. But both 
Editor and daughter continue to enjoy it. 


IN BROMMA, SWEDEN, a group of fourteen “engineers, teachers, office-workers, house- 
wives, and students” have formed a study group in general semantics, meeting every two 
weeks. According to Mr. Sixten Flach, to whom we are indebted for this information, the 
group meets every two weeks. Its studies began with the Swedish translation of Language 
in Action, and plans are to continue with Minteer’s Words and What They Do to You, 
Johnson's People in Quandaries, and Rapoport's Science and the Goals of Man, and 
also back issues of ETC. It is believed to be the first study group in general semantics 
to be organized in Sweden. 


“DOWN THREE DARK STREETS,” is the name of a movie directed by Arnold Laven 
in which the “science of semantics” is instrumental in solving a murder mystery. Mr. 
M. G. Towsley, of Santa Barbara, California, calls it to the attention of ISGS mem- 
bers. . . . Dr. Surindar Suri conducted a three-day workshop on general semantics Novem- 
ber 26 to 28 at the Stonestown YMCA in San Francisco. . . . Wayne University’s depart- 
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ment of psychology offers, and has offered for the past five years, a course entitled “The 
Fsychology of Communications and General Semantics,” taught by Professor C. G. Browne. 
. . . Professor Cameron Meredith, professor of educational psychology at Northwestern 
University, spoke before the Chicago Chapter of ISGS on November 19 at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity on “Psychology as Applied to Teaching.” . . . On November 18 at the N.Y. 
Academy of Sciences, J. R. Pierce, author of Theory and Design of Electron Beams, gave 
a public lecture on “Meaning, Randomness and Art,” under the auspices of the New York 
Society for General Semantics. . . . The Southern Arizona Society for General Semantics, 
meeting in Tucson, had a Christmas party and dinner on December 16 at which the 
principal speaker was Professor William H. Fink of the department of economics, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. . . . Dr. John B. Newman of the speech department of Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N.Y., is offering a course entitled “An Introduction to Semantics” in the 
spring semester of 1955. 


LOGIC. “In Los Angeles it was found that one of the most damning pieces of informa- 
tion about [Dr. J. Robert] Oppenheimer—according to the California investigators re- 
sponsible for many of the current charges against him—was that he was classified in 
secret Communist party communications as unsympathetic to communism, . . . The com- 
mittee’s explanation of this paradox was that, in secret Communist party communications, 
the scientist's status was deliberately misrepresented in order to deceive anyone who inter- 
cepted the communications.” Kansas City Times, April 14, 1954. 


IN THE COMIC STRIP “POGO,” in the newspapers of the same date as the foregoing. 
Pogo says, “Albert, you suspects one man, catches the WRONG one an’ you claims the 
one you is got is GUILTY! Jus’ CATCHIN’ a man don’t prove he’s a CULPRIT!" Albert 
the Alligator replies, “It's a good start, ain't it?” 


THE MARIN Chapter of ISGS made the arrangements for a talk on “The Social Worker's 
Stake in General Semantics,” which was given by Walter Millar of Pasadena at the 
California Conference of Social Work at Riverside, California, May 23. The Conference 
is an annual meeting of 1500 to 2000 delegates from social work agencies and organiza- 
tions throughout California. Mr. Millar's address was the second sectional program on 
general semantics to be presented at the Conference, the first having been presented a year 
ago by Norman K. Harrington of San Francisco, . .. Anatol Rapoport spoke at the October 
meeting of the Marin Chapter; at the November 23 meeting, S. I. Hayakawa spoke on 
“Success and Failure in Communication.” 


CRUSADE. “Stigler, Okla., Feb. 24--UP—There are more than three million nudists in 
the United States, an Arkansas minister who wants to cover up every one of them said 
Wednesday. ‘Just think of it—a nudist for every boy scout in America,’ said Rev. Braxton 
B, Sawyer of Fort Smith . . . “They'll be wishing for britches—galvanized ones—when I 
get through with them,’ declared the irate Baptist minister. He said state Rep. James 
Festerman of Bokoshe, Okla., will introduce a three-way bill in the next legislature . . 
to ban the sale of nudist magazines in Oklahoma, prohibit nudist camps . . . and make it 
illegal for ‘a woman to put two handkerchiefs around herself and go out in public with 
a cigarette in one hand and a can of beer in the other’,” Stillwater (Okla.) Daily News- 
Press, February 24, 1954. 


J. TALBOT WINCHELL, of Victorville, California, will give a short course in general 
semantics this spring in San Francisco. There will be two sections of six sessions each on 
two consecutive week-ends, March 19-20, and March 26-27. Details may be obtained 
from Mary Morain, 795 Pine Street, San Francisco 8. 
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